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REV, NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D, 

HE life-like portrait 
which we this week 
present to our readers is 
that of a gentleman long 
well-known in Scotland, 
and his name has been ren- 
dered familiar within the 
last few years in thou- 
sands of English homes 
through his connexion, as 
editor, with a_ periodical 
that has proved immensely 
popular, particularly in the 
religious world, and may, 
we think, be fairly consi- 
dered to have raised the 
standard of the religious 
- periodical literature of our 
time ; while he now pro- 
mises, through the instru- 
mentality of his recent ven- 
ture, Good Words for the 
Young, to become as great 
a favourite with thousands 
of Sunday-school children 
as he has proved to be with 
their parents and teachers. 
His literary labours have 
been especially recognised 
and appreciated inj the 
home circle, and hence it 
is, coupled with the fact 
that the choice of Her 
Majesty fell on him as the 


editor of the illustrated 
edition of her pleasant 
volume of social remin- 


iscences, that we decided to 
assign him this position in 
our columns. 

Dr. Norman Macleod is 
one of the most prominent 
ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and is 
deservedly popular as a 
preacher, as well as a writer; 
though his liberal views in 
reference to the Sabbath 
question have given offence 
in certain quarters. The 
son of the Rev. Dr. Macleod, 
minister of St. Columba’s, REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Glasgow, he was born in | (From a Photograph. ) 
1812, in Argyllshire, and TTS oo 
was educated at Edinburgh ; 
and Glasgow, and subsequently in Germany. Having) back as 1846 he was chosen by the General Assembly 
taken orders, he became minister of Loudoun, Ayr-| to accompany Dr, Simpson, and his uncle, Dr. John 
shire, in 1838; of Dalkeith in 1843; and of the Macleod, to visit the Churches in the colonies of North 
Barony parish, Glasgow, in 1851, and over this he; America, thus forming one of the first missionary 
still presides. In 1858 he obtained his degree of deputations ever sent thither by the Church of Scot- 
D.D., and he is also one of Her Majesty’s chaplains, land. He has since travelled in many lands, and has 
for Scotland, often preaching before the Royal Family generally published his experiences. Thus, in 1855, 
in that capacity at Balmoral. he contributed a series of papers to the magazine over 

He became first favourably known in Scotland as an! which he presides, and these were reprinted early in 
author by the publication of religious works of a prac-| the following year in one volume, with the laconic yet 
tical character, such as his “ Earnest Student: Me- expressive title “ Eastward.” The author sailed from 
morials of Macintosh,” published so far back as 1847; Marseilles for Alexandria, ran up the Nile to Cairo, 
but in England it was undoubtedly the starting of crossed to Suez, and, returning to Alexandria, took 
Good Words in 1860 that brought’ him prominently sea for Jaffa, whence he rode to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
into notice; and indeed most, if not all of his' and Jericho—to Nablus, Nazareth, Tiberias and 
later works have been republished from that periodical, Damascus—and so came home again; and, being a 
embracing the “ Parish Papers,” issued in a volume in gentleman of taste and culture, as well as the possessor 
1862, “The Old Lieutenant and his Son,” “ Reminis-| of broad, hearty humour, combined with considerable 
cences of a Highland Parish,” &e. powers of observation, he was enabled to make his 

Dr. Macleod hag travelled considerably, So far| narrative of travels an exceedingly pleasant, and 


not’altogether uninstructive 
one. 

In the summer of 1867 
he published in a volume 
his ‘ Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish,” and very 
| interesting indeed are 
many of the facts and 
fancies brought together, 
especially the picture of the 
minister, his simple house- 
hold, and his rude parish- 
loners, with the anecdotes 
illustrative of Highland life 
and character, and the oc- 
| casional tales of active life 
and adventure, though the 
style of the writer is not, 
perhaps, always so happy as 
it might be. We will find 
space for one brief extract 
and favourable specimen, 
however, from this gossip- 
ping work, and it shall be 
on the Scottish churchyard: 

“The Highland church- 
yard,” says the author, “is 
| a spot which seldom betrays 
| any other traces of human 
art or care than those simple 
| headstones which mark its 
| green graves. In very few 
| instances is it enclosed ; its 
graves generally mingle with 
the mountain pasture and 
blooming heather, and afford 
shelter to the sheep and 
lamb from the blast of win- 
ter and the heat of summer. 
But, although not conse- 
crated by holy prayer and 
religious ceremony, there 
are nevertheless holy spots 
in the hearts and memories 
of the peasantry, who never 
pass them without a sub 
dued look which betokens 
a feeling of respect for the 
silent sleepers. To deck a 
father’s or mother’s grave 
would be, in the estimation 
of the Highlander, to turn 
it into a flower-garden. He 
thinks it utter vanity to 
attempt to express his grief 
or respect for the departed 
by any ornament beyond 
the tombstone, whose in- 
scription is seldom more 
than a statistical table of birth and death. Many of 
these Highland churchyards, so solitary and go far re- 
moved from the busy haunts of men, are, nevertheless, 
singularly touching and beautiful. Some are on green 
islands, where silence is disturbed only by the solemn 
thunder of the great ocean wave, or the ripple of the 
island sea ; some are in great wide glens round the 
ruins of a chapel, where prayers were once offered by 
early missionaries, who, with noble aim and holy am- 
bition, penetrated these wild and savage haunts ; 
while others break the green swards about the parish 
church on ground where God has been worshipped since 
the days of St. Columba. One of the most beautiful 
I ever witnessed is on a small green island in Loch 
Chiel, in Argyllshire. The loch for nearly twenty 
miles is as yet innocent of roads on either shore, so 
that the tourist who visits the place has to navigate 
the lake in a rude country boat ; and if he attempts to 
sail he must do so with blankets attached, probably, 
to the oar, and then trust to a fair wind Yet 
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what can be more delicious than thus to glide 
along the shore with a crew that won't speak till they 
are spoken to, and in silence gaze upon the ever vary- 
ing scene; to skim past the bights and bays with 
their reedy margins; the headlands tufted with waving 
birch ; the gulfy torrents pouring down their foaming 
waterfalls and ‘blowing their trumpets from the 
steeps’ ; with the coppice of oak and hazel that covers 
the sides of the mountain from the deep dark water up 
to the green pasture; and beyond, the bare rocks that 
pierce the blue.” 

In the autumn of the same year (1867) Dr. Macleod 
started on a somewhat lengthy tour to the East, and 
the more general details of this journey he is about to 
record in a series of twelve papers, entitled “ Peeps at 
the Far East,” the first of which has just appeared. 
This was not, as was his run through Palestine a few 
years previously, a mere pleasure trip, for he was sent 
out to India by the Church of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member, to inquire into the true state and 
prospects of Christian missions there, with special re- 
ference to the Church of Scotland. On his return to 
England he published, in a pamphlet form, an earnest 
‘* Address on Indian Missions.” 

Dr. Macleod is a great admirer of Scottish scenery, 
and being familiar with the Highlands as well as the 
people, he has presented us with some happy pictures 
of Highland cottage life in his writings. It was with 
much satisfaction, therefore, that his friends and 
admirers received the announcement a few months 
ago that the Queen had kindly permitted him to write 
the description of Scottish scenery for the illustrated 
edition of Her Majesty’s charming volume, “ Our 
Life in the Highlands.” Speaking of this, by the 
way, we are reminded of a capital story told by Dr. 
William Arnot at a sotrée in Edinburgh, and with 
this we must conclude our notice. It seems that Dr. 
Macleod and Dr. Watson were in the West Highlands 
together on a tour ere leaving for India. While crossing 
a loch in a boat, in company with a number of other 
passengers, a sudden storm overtook them, and one of 
the passengers was heard to say, with much concern, 
“that the twa ministers should begin an’ pray, or 
we'll @ be drooned.” ‘Na, na,” was the quick reply 
of the boatman, throwing considerable emphasis into 
his broad Scotch, “the little ane can pray if he likes, 
but the big ane maun tak’ an oar.” 


THE SHIP BOY’S LETTER. 
Here’s a letter from Robin, father, 
A letter from over the sea, 
I was sure that the spark in the wick last night 
Meant there was one for me; 
And I laugh’d to see the postman’s face 
Look in at the dairy park, 
For you said it was so woman-like 
To put my trust in a spark. 


‘‘ Dear father and mother, and granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun ; 
And think, as I sit at the porthole 
And look at the setting sun, 
Father’s smoking his pipe beside you, 
While you ‘holy-stone’ the porch ; 
Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. } 


‘*You musn’t be hard on the writing, 
For what with ropes and with tar, 

My fingers wont crook as they ought to, ' 
And spelling is harder far ; 

And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the look of my i’s ; 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, 
And I can’t get my words of a size. 


**Tell Bessie I don’t forget her ; 
But every Saturday night, 
When we’re chatting of home in the twilight, 
And our pipes are all alight, 
And I’m ask’d to toast the lass I love, 
I name sweet Bessie Green.” 
(O father, to think of his doing that, 
And the monkey scarce fifteen. !) 


‘fAnd, granny, the yarns you spin all day, 
In the corner off the door, 

Won’t be half so long and so tough as mine, 
When I see you all ashore. 

You maybe won’t swallow flying-fish, 
But [ll bring you one or two ; 

And some Maltese lace for topsail gear, 
And a fan for you know who. 


‘*Then goodbye to each dear face at home, 

*Till [ press it with my lips, 
While you pray each night for ‘ships at sea,’ 
, And ‘God speed all sea ships !’ 
{smile as I rock in my hammock, 
eae pons may shriek and strain ; 

eel when we pray f 
We're sure to Hest ante sack other, 
By tre Lare Joun James LONGSDALE. 


An article from the pen of the Rey - 

‘‘The Relations of Husbands of Wives meee on 
number of the New York Independent. ove on the art oe 
the husband, and submisison on the part of the wife, is its 
theme. It concludes thus: ‘Let Christian husbands take 
Christ as their model. Their love should be generous, self- 
sacrificing, enduring as His. If beauty fades, or riches flee 
or health declines, then love should still burn on, the warmer 
as it is needed more—‘ for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health.’ It should be tender and gentle, not satisfying 
itself with doing a few good things, and complying with the 
larger demands of the relationship; but doing it gently, 
generously, lovingly, ‘nourishing and cherishing her even as 
the Lord the Church.’ Oh what a model is the tenderness of 
Christ ! Oh what happy homes, what paradises would abound 
if, on the one hand, wives were subject to their husbands as 
the Church is subject to Christ ; and if, on the other hand, 
husbands loved their wives as Christ loved the Church !” 


afi All Her dfomlts, 
AN IRISH TALE. 


By SuHirtey GERrarp, 
Author of ** The Old, Old Story,” ‘‘ Letters froma Country Cousin,” &c., £e. 
—__—_>———_ 


CHAPTER XII. 


OURTENAY 
could not have 
suffered very 
keenly from 

“Nhome-sickness,” for 
he remained abroad for more than two vears. He went 
to India to shoot tigers, and at Calcutta met with his 


old friend Edward Fortescue, who thus wrote about him 
to his sister :— 

‘Harry is quite the rage here, and we poor devils in 
H.M.S. are in total eclipse. They cannot live without 
him at Government House, owing, it is said, to the 
favour shown to Master H. by the Governor’s pretty niece. 
Confound it, Norah, I wish you and he had not quar- 
relled ; although he has, in my opinion, an awful temper. 
Sometimes shuts himself up for days, and then out again, 
the gayest of the gay.” 

Miss Fortescue’s own temper at that time was not the 
best in the world: always wilful, she was now head- 
strong, and even obstinate; she lived in an unceasing 
whirl of gaiety, and Carrigmurragh was always crowded 
with guests. She went everywhere, too—to balls, races, 
picnics, private theatricals ; but there was one amusement 
in which it was observed she never again took part—that 
of hunting. She would occasionally appear at a meet in 
a pony-carriage, but on horseback never. 

But at all hours, late and early, wet or dry, storm or 
calm, she might be met riding about the country, and 
generally unattended. She would start early and come 
home late, stiff with fatigue, and often wet through. 

**It does me good,” she would say, in answer to her 
father’s anxious remonstrance ; ‘‘I feel as if I should go 
mad, smirking and smiling through life asI do.” 

But it was not to last for ever. Some months of the 
third year since Courtenay’s departure had passed, when Mr. 
Fortescue had a serious and, as it proved, a fatal illness, 
Norah was watching by his bed a few hours before the 
end came, when she was startled by hearing that Mr. 
Courtenay had called to ask for the sick man; and when 
she saw him again after their long separation, it was from 
the window at which she stood to watch her father’s 
funeral as it slowly moved away from the house. In the 
absence of young Fortescue, Courtenay had taken the 
place of chief mourner. 

‘*T never felt alone before,” the poor girl murmured, as 
she turned away; “and I might have had him to comfort 
me if only—” : 

During the next week a daily messenger arrived from 
Kildarya to inquire for Miss Fortescue. Kavanagh, who 


still retained his place in Courtenay’s household, generally : 


contrived to be the bearer of the few.simple courteous 
words in which the young man ventured to express his sym- 
pathy for the woman whom he still so fondly loved. But 
one day the servant hinted to his master that he thought 
Miss Fortescue did not like to be inquired after. He had 
seen her, he explained, and she had said, quite sharply 
he thought, “I am much obliged. Pray tell Mr. 
Courtenay that I am quite well.” 


Courtenay took the hint, and inquired no more; and 
he never guessed how sorely Norah missed the daily act 
of kindness. 

Invitations from kind and sympathising friends poured 
in upon the lovely girl, but she refused them all ; neither 
did she ask anyone to stay with her at Carrigmurragh, but 
remained quite alone in the large and solitary house, act- 
ing as agent for her brother, and making herself ac- 
quainted with the details and working of the estate. The 
old steward, Terry Macan, who had lived in the family 
for nearly fifty years, was astonished at her aptitude for 
business. 

«¢Ah, Miss Norah, it’s yourself has the long head!” he 
would say, unable to restrain his admiration. 

Any news of the world immediately outside the park- 
gates which she heard would come from him. He dearly 
loved a bit of gossip, and Norah would let him flow on, 
sometimes listening to him, but as often not hearing what 
he said. 

‘‘ Ah, thin, Miss Norah,” he began one morning, some 
months after Mr. Fortescue’s death—many months 
indeed, for the summer had passed, and it was the begin- 
ing of October—“‘ye’d niver guess who I met last night 
jest at the one-mile stone on the Kildarva-road? Poor 
little Susy, that used to live here as kitchen-maid—purty 
Susy Connelly ; as likely a little girl as ever tied a shoe. 
Ye mind her, Miss Norah ?” 

‘‘Ts it possible, Terry? I have so often wondered 
how it was that we never heard anything of her after she 
ran away.” : ; 

‘“There was enough suspected, Miss darlin’, though 
maybe you niver heerd it, and I’m afeared it’s all true, 
for she had a baby on her arms, and whin she seen me 
comin’ meetin’ her she tried to hide it in her ould shawl. 
O dear! O dear! but she’s gone entirely. I hardly 
knew her !” 

*¢ Poor thing!” said Norah ; ‘did you speak to her, 
Terry ?” 

“¢ Ay did I, Miss ; an’ I think she was glad to see me, 
only she was afeared to let on.” 

‘* Have you any idea where she is living, Terry? We 
must try and find her out.” 

‘*Ye may as well let her be, Miss. Me suspicions 
about her all through were right enough; she fell into 
the hands of a big villain, and she’s wid him yit.” 

** But is she not married ?” 

‘Married? Ay, may be by a buckle-beggar, but sorra 
word priest or parson ever said over her in church or 
chapel. Catch black Murtagh Kavanagh behavin 
like anything but the cunnin’ blackguard he always 
war.” 

*‘ Kavanagh !” exclaimed Miss Fortescue, ‘are you 
sure she went with him, Terry ?” 

“Sure? As sure as that God made little apples, or 
that the sky’s over us this blessed minute. There isn’t - 
anything bad enough for that chap to plan or to do, for 
all he looks so sanctified and spakes so gintlemanlike. I 
wish Mr. Harry had axed my opinion of the same chap 
afore he tuk him into Kildarva.” 

Norah felt a pang of self-reproach. It was her influence 
which had got Kavanagh the place. 

“‘But what proof have you about poor Susy, Terry ?” 
she asked. 

**Me own two eyes, Miss darlin’ ; but me suspicions 
tould me enough, God knows. Didn’t I tax her wid it 
on the road beyant, an’ wasn’t the red shame on her poor 
bit of a face when I axed her where her marriage-lines 
war, an’ tould her I knew who the villain was? and she 
didn’t deny it, an’ the big tears weren’t dry on her 
cheeks. An’ there was a blue welt on her arm, where I 
am sure he struck her. It’s my opinion, Miss Norah, 
that he’s leavin’ her a’most starvin’; and that she wint 
up to the house to try to see him, an’ that he bet her.” 

**O, Terry, how shocking! Why does she not leave 
a us The poorhouse would be better than such a life as 

at. 

‘* Lave him, is it? Ill ingage she’d stan’ up for him 
this minute, an’ swear black and blue that the work of 
his cowardly hand was a fall she got. Moriagh! don’t I 
know the sax well?” and Terry laughed low over his ex- 
perience in the folly of womankind,. 

‘Something must be done for her Terry. I shall never 
rest until I find her out and rescue her.” 

<¢ An’ thin, Miss Norah jewel, if you could git Master 
Harry to kick black Murtagh to Ould Nick—axing yer 
pardon for mentionin’ his name—you’d be after doin’ a 
good turn. He’s awful cute is the same lad, but he’ll be 
caught at some of his tricks yit, I hope, for I saw him 
meself drinkin’ away below at M‘Govern’s, an’ goin’ back 
to Kildarva dead drunk ; but sure enough himself was in 
Agypt ! And now, Miss darlin’, sure I’m losin’ me time 
here talkin’, an’ plinty to be done afore night yit, so will 
ye be after signin’ these recates for me, an’ tell me what 
Pll do at all at all to git the rint out of that spalpeen 
M‘Keon? Hesould two fat pigs at the last fair of Ardee, 
an’ he come to me wid a story as long as me arm iv how 
the little girl was goin’ to Australia—" 

‘‘Never mind, Terry, I shall see him myself,” jn- 
terrupted Miss Fortescue. ‘‘There are your receipts, 
and please let me know if you meet that poor girl about 

e again.” P 
anee that hour Norah determined to leave no means 
untried for the rescue of poor Susy Connelly from her life 
of misery and shame. Her mind was, just then in that 
morbid state which is apt to exaggerate cause and effect ; 
she could not persuade herself that the influence she had 
used to induce Courtenay to take him again into his 
service had not been the indirect cause of the poor girl’s 
ruin. 

‘* Kavanagh would have left the country,” she argued 
‘had he not been taken to Kildarva; and even if he had 
not, he would not have had access to this house. It has 
been my fault from first to last.” 

And then it was that Miss Fortescue resumed her 
lonely rides about the country. Every day she went for 
miles in a different direction, often visiting some wayside 
cabin in an unfrequented neighbourhood, ostensibly to 
ask some trival question, but in reality to see if Susy and 
her child were living or lodging beneath the humble roof 
Many a lonely road and lane she traversed in the hope of 
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coming across the object of her search, often losing her 
Way and reaching home when it was quite dark. 

Once or twive, not oftener, she met’Courtenay, also on 
horseback. She would bow stiffly, he would raise his hat 
formally ; and so they would pass on with their hearts 
beating, but both apparently as cold as icebergs. Every 
Sunday, too, they saw each other in church. The Kii- 
darva pew was behind that of Carrigmurrah; but Norah's 
thick crape veil hid her face, and she never left her seat, 
after the service was over, until the congregation had dis- 
persed ; and Courtenay would return to his lonely home, 
thinking far more of the delicate perfume which had 
floated to him from Norah’s dress and handkerchief— 
a perfume which was inseparably associated in his mind 
with past happy days, and awoke many distracting 
memories—than of the prayers or the rector’s sermon. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tux year went on rapidly towards its close ; November | % 


was unusually severe even for our uncertain climate ; 
there were fierce storms aud disastrous shipwrecks upon 
the wild western coast; and those who had town-houses 
to go to flocked into the city, and the Dublin season 
began. Again invitations reached Miss Fortescue, but 
she declined them all. She had no heart for gaieties that 
winter. 

One day towards the middle of the month she set out 
early on horseback to continue her search for the poor girl 
in whose fate she took such a deep interest. There wasa 
high south-wester blowing, before which the fleecy clouds 
were scudding rapidly, now obscuring and now revealing 
the sun, whose beams shed at best but a watery radiance, 
and whose short course promised to set darkly behind the 
thick bank of vapour which lowered ominously in the 
west. 

At four o’clock the day had almost closed, and Norah 
found herself about ten miles from home, and in a totally 
unfamiliar district, with the pleasant prospect of a lonely 
ride to Carrigmurragh through the darkness, which was, 
of course, increasing every moment. She had determined 
only that morning to curtail the length of her excursions 
until the days grew longer ; but in the afternoon she had 
been induced, by hearing some news which gave her hope 
of at last finding Susy, to stay out even longer than usual. 

Loosened by the high wind, and by her rapid pace, her 
hair had fallen upon her shoulders, and as at the moment 
it came showering down a farmhouse was visible at a little 
distance, she turned off the road towards it; and dis- 
mounting, she fastened her bridle over a hook in the wall 
and went in. 

A kindly ‘‘God save ye, Miss,” greeted her from a wo- 
man, who rose from a stool beside the turf-fire, with a baby 
in her ams. Norah explained her want, and a little glass, 
with? numerous defacing scratches upon its quicksilver, 
was placed before her; and as she plaited her long hair 
and wound it tightly round her head, she began to ques- 
tion the woman and take notice of the child. 

**Ah, sure it’s only a donny little creature, miss ; an’ 
wouldn’t it be a blessing if God tuk it, only for the poor 
mother’s sake !” 

‘* Is it not your own, then ?” asked Norah. 

** No, Miss ; her that owns it came in late last night, 
soaked through and through with the wet, and nearly 
starving, an’ this poor little creature a’most dead in her 
arms wid could and hunger—not a stitch on its poor little 
body but a bit of a shirt, an’ an ould petticoat not fit for 
the ragman. The cries of it wint to my heart, Miss, and 
I tuk them both in ; but niver a word could I get out of 
her at all at all, until Mickey—that’s me eldest gossoon, 
Miss—come in—and a smart chap he is, Miss—an’ he ups 
and he said she was a woman he had seen livin’ in a 
bit of a cabin you might ha’ seen hard by the road down 
an ugly lane about two mile or three out of this, an’ that 
he used to see a tall, black-looking chap, dressed in them 
livery clothes, goin’ into it very often about a year ago ; 
an’ wid that, Miss, she let a screech that riz the hair on 
me head, an’ then little by little she tould me how this 
chap Mickey seen had decaved cher, an’ begun to trate her 
bad, an’ at last denied she.was his wife, good or bad, an’ 
turned her an’ the babby out to starve. Well, Miss, not 
to be keepin’ yer honour too long, she got better afther a 
start, an’ this mornin’ she started off, intendin’ to go to 
some place in Wicklow, where she has friends, an’ I’m to 
keep the babby for a while. It nearly broke her heart to 
part wid it ; but I tould her it would die if she tuk it, so 
she wint her lone,” 

a Went this morning, you say ?” said Norah, ‘* Can 
you give me a feed of oats for my horse, I wonder ?” 

‘Yes, Miss, an’ welcome if it was gould. Here 
Mickey, Mickey! where are you, agra?” and a handsome 
boy, with shock hair falling into his eyes, answered the 
call. 

With his assistance Norah fed her horse, and leaving 
him astonished no less by her agility in mounting than by 
the half-crown she put into his hand, she rode swiftly 
away, but not in the direction of home. ea 

There was a village about four or five miles distant, 
and as it was on the direct road to Dublin she hoped there 
to find Susy. But fresh disappointment awaited her. 
She inquired at all the humble houses of lodging and 
entertainment in the little town, if town it can be called, 

ut no one answering to the description of the girl she 
was in search of had been seen even to pass through ; 
and, weary and disheartened, Norah at last turned her 
horse’s head towards home. 


(To be continued. ) 


TitLorson’s Wic.— Tillotson was the first clergyman in 
England who was seen in a pulpit with a peruke. ‘Tillotson’s 
Wig, however, only represented a natural head of hair, cut 
Short ; such a cut as in Elizabeth’s days was called, in clerical 
Slang, ‘‘Christ’s cut.” ‘I can remember,” he says, in one of 

18 Sermons, ‘‘since the wearing of the hair below the ears 
Was looked upon asa sin of the first magnitude, and when 
Ministers generally, whatever their text was, did either find, 
if make occasion to reprove, the great sin of long hair ; and 
Ut they saw anyone in the congregation guilty in that kind, 


ey would poi i i i i 
genes eal.” point him out particularly, and let fly at him with 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR IN THE GWENDRAETH 
VALLEY, 


By Mrs. AtFrep WaTNEY. 
<j 


And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy, 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 

’ They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of Eternity.—Byron. 


LFRED, Alfred! There is an accident at the 
works! Do you not hear the bell?” cried Mrs. 
Walton, laying her hand upon her husband’s 

shoulder, and grasping him in her fright, with no very 
entle touch. 

** Accident ! bell!” he repeated, as he roused himself 
up from a deep, heavy sleep and began to comprehend the 
meaning Of his wife’s words. ‘I hear no bell.” 

‘‘T hear it plainly,” she said, ‘‘and I saw a light, too ; 
the men must have gone up with torches. The light 
flashed into the room; it was that that awoke me. Do 
pray get up and look out of your dressing-room window !” 
Mr. Walton got up and he opened the window, and 
looked out. There was no light, and most decidedly 
there was no bell. “The bell, Nell, was in your own ears, 
you have been dreaming; all is perfectly right at the 
works. It is such a calm, quiet night I can even hear the 
men on the bank giving the usual signals to the engine- 
man. You have had the nightmare; go to sleep, but don’t 
dream of more bells, I pray you.” 

Mrs. Walton did go to sleep, and she dreamt, but not 
again of bells. Her dream was a singular one; she did 
not, however, mention it to her husband, lest he should 
ridicule her for what he was pleased to term her “ner- 
vous fancies ;” but the reader must be made acquainted 
with it, and she related it minutely to her mother, to 
whom she happened to be writing on the following morn- 
ing, receiving by return of post a good long lecture for 
giving way to superstitious notions. 

Mrs. Walton dreamed that she was in the large yard 
close to the engine-house, and saw a number of people, 
some of whom she recognised—workmen of her husband’s, 
women and children from the village—surrounding the 
mouth of the shaft. She did not hear the sound of voices, 
they did not seem to be speaking ; but they gave way to 
the most frantic gestures, especially when a party of men 
carrying planks approached, and proceeded to cover the 
opening with them. At this point the scene changed 
abruptly, and Mrs. Walton thought that she was stand- 
ing on the side of the opposite hill, looking down upon 
the valley, and a large meadow lying at her feet (through 
which the stream called Gwendraeth ran) suddenly ap- 
peared to be covered with water, which as quickly 
seemed to subside ; and then there arose in the centre of 
the field a huge pile of machinery—water-wheels, scaffold- 
ing, &c.—whilst a large party of miners were busily em- 
ployed, under the direction of Mr. Ord, the under- 
ground overman, pumping up water and wheeling away 
‘** shale.” She especially identified her father-in-law and 
his agent amongst the group. All the erections in their 
turn faded away, and a deep yawning chasm took their 
place, the sides of which were covered with beautiful 
flowers. 

Mrs. Walton could not on awaking disconnect this 
dream from what she was loth to admit to be.a dream at 
all—namely, the ringing of the alarm bell and the appear- 
ance of the light ; but having made particular inquiries 
during the course of the day of workmen who had been 
at the pit all night, she was forced to allow that both had 
been imaginary—an oral as well as optical delusion of 
fancy— 


Whose busy power is working day and night ; 
For when the outward senses rest do take, 

A thousand dreams, fantastical and light, 
With fluttering wings do keep her still awake. 


A fortnight passed, and the day arrived for Mr. Wal- 
ton’s going down the pit to inspect the working. He 
generally went over the mines once in every three weeks 
to see that all underground was proceeding satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Walton came down to breakfast that morning 
with a sense of some impending evil clinging to her like a 
weight ; and seeing her husband’s waterproof pit-clothes 
in the hall, became anxious on his account, but did not 
venture to express her feelings. Charles Mackay’s verses 
recurred to her :— 


Thou who in the noontide brightness 
See’st a shadow undefined ; 

Hear’st a voice, that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind; 

Thou who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy conscience holds thee clear— 
Trust the warning—look before thee, 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee ; 
We are wiser than we know. 

“J will sit,” thought the foolish wife, ‘in the porch- 
room window” (a spot commanding a good view of the 
shaft) ‘‘ and watch all the time Alfred is in the pit.” She 
had not been long in the look-out station before she saw 
Mr. S., a gentleman who resided at Swansea, drive by to 
the office. ‘* Papa will not go down this morning, baby !” 
she exclaimed, delightedly, to a fat, chubby boy who was 
sprawling at her feet on the floor, forgetful apparently of 
the fact that baby was much too juvenile to share either 
her hopes or fears on the occasion. A message +o the 
effect that Mr. S. would lunch at the house added to her 
satisfaction ; but when on entering the library that in- 
dividual expressed his intention of starting immediately 
after luncheon for Carmarthen, her nervousness returned, 
and she timidly reminded her husband of a meeting to be 
held at Llanon (a village four miles distant) that after- 
noon, which he once spoke of attending. 

‘*Hang the Commissioners!” he most irreverently 
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cried. ‘JT shall not go near them. I am going down 
the pit.” 

“Is it not necessary you should make the appeal in 
person ?” she asked. 

** Well, I suppose it is. Would you like to drive with 
me? You can bring the nurse and baby,” he added. 

Another reprieve. 

On their return from Llanon, after a most delightful 
drive amongst the hills, they met, as they turned into 
what had formerly been a fine old avyenue—but was now 
termed in a most undignified manner ‘the lane ” leading 
up to the works—Mr. Ord and a party of workmen going 
towards their homes. “‘ All right, Sir,” was the reply to 
some questions put by the master. ‘The new vein is 
proving beautiful—very little water—good timbering.” 
Now Mrs. Walton was sufticiently a collier’s wife to know 
these answers were favourable. She was a Welshwoman, 
and spoke the language fluently ; could get more informa- 
tion from the miners in five minutes by talking to them 
in Cymraeg than her ‘‘ Sposo ” could extract in half-an- 
hour from their broken English. All she heard on this 
especial evening was pleasant, so, after an exchange of 
“ good-nights ” and ‘* Noswaith-da-Chi’s,” they drove on. 

As night closed in Mrs. Walton’s ‘‘nervous attack ”’ 
(for such she mildly tried to persuade herself it was) 
increased, and she was glad to go up to her room, for she 
felt thoroughly ashamed of (in marital phraseology) her 
*¢ folly.” 

At midnight there was a loud knocking at the bedroom 
door. ‘* Who is there ?” 

‘Mr. Ord wishes to see my master directly,” was the 
reply. 

** Alfred, get up! Ord wants to see you.” 

**Tell Ord” (this was shouted to the housemaid outside 
the door) ‘to come to my dressing-room window.” 

**Mr. Ord is at the porch-room window ; he wants to 
see you there, Sir,” was the reply, given this time in a 
plainer voice. Mr. Walton sprang out of bed. He was 
absent about five minutes, and then returned to his room. 
The intense whiteness of his face startled the wife, who 
was by this time up and partly dressed. He did not 
speak, but stared vacantly, and moved like a person 
walking in sleep. ‘* Alfred, dear,” and she went up to 
him, ‘‘is there anything wrong at the works?” she asked. 
‘*Ts there an accident—anything wrong with the engine?” 
(she knew he had lately been at considerable expense in 
putting up a new one.) Her ideas on the instant were, I 
must admit, very selfish ones. She had her husband and 
child—all that were very near and dear to her—safe, and 
she did not think of other lives—only of what she 
imagined would affect him. His reply made her aware 
of the fearful reality. 

‘Oh! my God! worse than twenty engines! All the 
men in the pit are drowned.” The stony expression of 
face relaxed, and leaning his arms upon the drawers, 
covering his face with his hands, the strong man wept 
like a child. 

.At this moment the sound of the alarm bell became 
audible, and a bright light illumined the whole room. 
Mr. Walton raised his head—husband’s and wife’s eyes 
met—neither spoke, but both evidently thought of the 
dream. 

‘* You will dress and come up to the pit, Alfred,” she 
said, quietly ; ‘‘we must both go and see if anything can 
be done,” and taking up her bonnet and mantle she left 
the room. The servants were standing in the hall, crying 
and terrified, the cook only was absent. She refused to 
leave her bed when called, saying she felt perfectly safe 
with her crucifix and her beads. Desiring the nurse to 
accompany her, and ordering the others to light fires in 
all the rooms and heat water—for as Mr. Walton had said 
‘* drowned ” Mrs. Walton indulged in a vague hope that 
some lives might still be rescued—she hurried up to the 
yard. It was, in truth, her dream over again. There 
remained no longer the least chance of saving life. The 
shaft was half full of water, and it was rising rapidly. 
The machinery was clogged with rubbish, and the engine 
would not work ; therefore’ directions had been given to 
board the pit’s mouth over, in order to prevent the 
agonised wives and mothers of the miners below from 
throwing themselves down the shaft. 

There stood David Harry, the father of two promising 
lads who were down the pit, tearing off handfulls of hair 
from his head, and upbraiding himself with having 
threatened to beat his youngest son with a rope’s-end for 
expressing a disinclination to go to work that afternoon. 
His cry of ‘‘Fy Bechfyn Bach! Fy David Anwyl 
haunted Mrs. Walton for months. 

Poor old Mary Hughes had lost her husband and two 
sons ; she sat crouching by the engine-room steps, heed- 
less of the entreaties of a kind-hearted, tearful neighbour, 
who wanted to lead her home. Mary Morris was 
struggling violently, trying to free herself from two 
colliers, who had fortunately caught her just as she was 
about to cast herself into the pit. All—all was as Mrs. 
Walton had seen it in her dream. ; 

One man only had escaped, and he was now sitting on 
the bank in a state of semi-idiotism, laughing and crying 
hysterically like a woman by turns, surrounded by a 
crowd of eager questioners. His account at first was not 
a very lucid one, but his escape had certainly been most 
miraculous, and you can imagine that it was a source of 
deep thankfulness to Mrs. Walton to learn that the ‘day 
turn” had all, save twenty-seven men, been drawn up 
out of the pit before the accident occurred, and that the 
‘night turn” had not began to descend, consequently 
there were but six-and-twenty, instead of sixty or 
seventy lives lost. 

The man at the engine stated that the carriage was 
down at the bottom of the shaft, and on hearing the 
usual signal given he began to wind up. He then heard 


.the danger signal, and immediately afterwards the ma- 


chinery refused to work, the large engine suddenly 
stopped. He alarmed the banksmen, the agents were 
sent for, and a party of colliers belonging to the turn 
who were waiting to go down started with lamps in the 
direction of the ‘‘ drift,” a sort of inclined tunnel, which 
had been driven from the surface at the side of an ad- 
joining hill into the coal, and which communicated with 
the main shaft somewhere about midway, and their epic 
in going down the ‘‘ drift” was to ascertain whether the 
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obstruction which had evidently cut off all communica- 
tion between the bottom of the shaft and the bank lay 
below or above this junction. In the ‘‘ drift” they dis- 
covered the miner, Tom Jones, and the only explanation 
he could give them of his appearance there was that six 
of his companions and himself were waiting in the car- 
riage at the bottom of the pit to be drawn up; they had 
given the signal and the carriage had began to ascend, 
when they heard a strange rushing, explosive sort of 
sound in the workings, and gave the danger signal; 
but before they had mounted. much further a body 
of water and mud forced its way up the shaft, 
impeding the progress of the carriage, and speedily 
overwhelmed the poor colliers inclosed in it. Tom 
Jones, somehow or other, had managed to clamber 
on the top of the carriage and climb up the wire rope. 
The rising water beneath helped to buoy him up, assisted 
him to mount in fact, and on reaching that portion of the 
shaft joining the drift he sprang off the rope into the 
opening, and was groping his way to the light when the 
men met him. The universal question asked by those 
who were not too much absorbed in the fate of their 
relatives to ask questions was, ‘‘ Where could this vast 
body of mud and water have come from?” The pit was 
remarkably dry, there were very few springs in the work- 
ings, and the pumping-engine had been at work up to 
the moment of the accident. It was a mystery, 
and Mrs. Walton, after speaking a few words of sym- 
pathy to the mourners, feeling at the same time how 
vain and powerless all human consolation or promises 
must appear in such an hour of trial, returned with a 
heavy heart to the house. She found Mr. Walton and 
several of the agents busily engaged, so she proceeded to 
the nursery to write some letters. Mary Hughes’ only 
daughter was a servant at Bryn Mor (Mrs. Walton’s 
father’s), and she was anxious that the sad tidings of the 
loss of old Hughes and his two sons should be broken 
gently to the poor girl. While thus engaged, the cook, 
who slept in the next room, and who had refused to get 
up, rushed wildly in, counting her beads and shrieking 
out, ‘* The walls are cracking, the house is falling.” One 
look sufficed to show Mrs. Walton that the walls had 
cracked ; there was a large fissure in the outer one of the 
room she was sitting in. She caught up her baby from his 
crib, end and ran down to her husband, echoing cook’s 
ery of alarm, then tore out of the house, anxious to put 
as much distance as possible between herself and the—in 
her opinion—tottering walls, fancying in her terror that 
the very ground she trod upon was unsafe. How she 
reached the lodge (the cottage where Mrs. Ord resided) at 
the bottom of the avenue to this day puzzles her. 

Mr. Walton and the agents, being aware that the 
ground on which Gwendraeth House stood had been 
worked under, knew full well that there was good cause 
for alarm in the cracking of the walls, and having seen 
all the servants safe out of it and sent them up to the 
office, he followed his wife to the cottage. Baby, com- 
fortably ensconced in one of the young Ord’s nightgowns 
(his own having been saturated by the rain), lay sleeping 
peacefully in Mrs. Ord’s spare bed, and Mrs. Walton per- 
suaded her husband to lie down by the child’s side while 
she sat by the window watching for daybreak. The first 
grey streak of light showed her Gwendraeth still standing; 
but on looking towards the meadow on the left she was 
surprised to see a deep, wide excavation, in place of the 
perfectly level green sward that usually met her eye. 
The earth had opened; there was a yawning chasm, and 
half the field had fallen into it. At the moment she 
made the discovery, Ord, who had been at the works all 
night, came to acquaint Mr. Walton with the fact. 

There had evidently been some great disturbance in 
the workings, and the surface-ground had given way; but 
where could the water which Ord spoke of as rising in 
the chasm come from. There lay the canal in tranquil 
beauty, and there was the river—the silver Gwendraeth 
—flowing smoothly along, both of them undiminished. 
Had they broken into the workings their beds would 
have been dry. There was but one solution of the 
mystery—the miners in boring must have tapped a sub- 
terranean body of water. 

Many skilful engineers, Government inspectors, «c., 
came down to view the spot, and they all contirmed this 
opinion. 

On going up to Gwendraeth. House in the morning it 
was found that the large hearthstones in some of the 
rooms were cracked in pieces, the boards in the dining- 
room floor were bent in the form of a bow, doors and 
windows that had been left shut the night before would 
not open, and those that were open would not shut. 
There had been a complete jam, but as the ground had 
settled down Mr. Walton did not apprehend further mis- 
chief. The house was a very old one—the date on the 
ceiling of the dining-room was 1616—and the walls, for- 
tunately, were of great thickness, and had, therefore, 
been able to stand the shock. : 

Many months elapsed before the workings were cleared, 
and the scene where the mischief first occurred reached. 
All the water and mud had to be brought up out of the 
shaft, and while workmen were employed in doing this, 
others were occupied in getting the water from the 
chasm. The bodies of those poor men who had been 
with Tom Jones in the carriage were the first discovered 
and then, as the main way was cleared, several others 
were found, but after most of the headings and 
stalls had been reached, there were still nine out. of the 
twenty-six missing. 

Immediately the cavern had been pumped dry Mr. 
Walton commenced sinking a fresh shaft in its centre, 
and this was no easy task to accomplish, for there was a 
vein of white sand there—fine sand that ran just like 
quicksilver—and in order to sink a pit through it it was 
necessary to make use of iron tubeing, to prevent the sides 
from falling in and burying the workmen alive. But in 
course of time, after great labour and expense, a properly- 
built, secure shaft was completed, an engine put up, and 
ladders erected. This opened another means of com- 
munication with the mine; and there should always be 
in every works two shafts, so as to afford the miners, in 
case of accident, a way of escape by means of ladders if 
the machinery get out of order or the rope break. 

Nine months had elapsed since the catastrophe, when 


the miners engaged below came to a heading in a very 
distant part of the works. After removing a few trams- 
full of rubbish they found one of the stalls perfectly 
clear and dry, and in it were the bodies of the nine long- SEED WORK 


missing workmen. They had evidently retreated from &Y ; 
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gentlemen, was made. 


probably, they were anxious to show their master on his 
expected visit to the pit the following morning, let in 
the water from this subterranean lake (a lake whose 
existence of course was unknown, as there was nothing 
on the surface to denote its being there), for they were 
found lying close to the coal with their picks beside them. 
Had Mr. Walton gone down the pit the day he intended, 
this coal would probably have been cut in his presence, 
and some hundred men or more, together with himself, 
must have perished. 

Those of my readers who take any interest in this 
little truthful sketch of colliery life may feel pleased to 
know that the widows and children of the sufferers were 
A good subscription, thanks to the liberal 
kindness of the neighbouring mineral proprietorsand county 
The good and much-beloved 
Bishop of St. David's contributed largely to it, and a con- 
siderable sum was raised. 

Mrs. Walton was rather shocked by her father-in-law 
suggesting that a part of it should be laid aside to form a 
wedding portion for any of the widows who might happen 
to marry again, and assured him that her countrywomen 
would be horrified at his proposition. 
so, nevertheless, and candour obliges me to add that 
before two years had passed several of them were entitled 


to claim thepromised twenty pounds. 


THE END. 


THE CUCKOO'S SONG. 


Cutt blows the autumn wind 
Through leafless trees ; 

We go, fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these ! 

Where ’neath a cloudless sky 

Blue waters gleaming lie 
We shall repose ; 

Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose ! 


Farewell! oh, stormy North, 
For many a day ! 

The voices that call us forth 
We must obey. 

But when spring blooms again, 

Back over sea and plain 
Swiftly we come! 

Look for us, maiden, then, 


In thy new home !—Norwegian Stories. 


ROBIN’S RETURN. 


Ir was Yule, and the snow kept falling 
In silent shadowy flight, 

Through the dull grey haze of the daylight, 
Far into the starless night ; 

And father sat close by the fireside 
With the children round his knee, 

And every bonny brown face was there, 
But the one that was at sea. 


Never a letter and ne’er a word, 
And my eyes with tears were dim, 

As I wreathed the holly upon the wall, 
And harked to the children’s hymn ; 

And father said, as their carol ceased, 
With a smile nigh like a tear, 

‘* Christmas will scarce be Christmas, wife, 
If our boy should not be here.” 


The wheel in the nook stood all unturned, 
And I saw not granny’s face ; 
But the tears dropped under the wrinkled hands, 
Held towards the Yule log blaze ; 
Poor Bessie she turn’d to the doorway, 
With face both pale and sad, 
So I kissed her cheek ere we parted, 
For love of my sailor lad. 


As I looked down the drift-dimm’d pathway, 
I said ‘‘ There’s one we know, 

Would have given a good deal, darling, 
To have seen you thro’ the snow ;” 

Then we drew near the hearth together, 
And listened side by side, 

In the first blythe peal of the merry bells 
Which welcome Christmas-tide, 


Never a sound but the crackling log, 
And the wind amid the thatch, 
Till the clock was near the stroke of twelve, 
When a finger rais’d the latch ; 
A merry brown face stood at the door, 
The face I loved the best, 
And the snow in the curls of Robin 
Lay melting on my breast ! 


Dear granny, she rose from her corner, 
And clapped her hands in glee, 

And she said, ‘*O roving Robin, 
You must keep a kiss for me! 

And there’s someone else will want one, too, 
Who left not long ago !” 

* Ah, she got it,” quoth Robin, laughing, 
‘When we met among the snow.” 


JoHN JAMES LONGSDALE, 


He did arrange it 


purpose. 

Then the garden flower seeds will answer to forma 
miniature wreath—such as convolvulus, hollyhock, lark- 
spur, pear, apple, the shining black seeds of the tiger 
lily, and others too numerous to mention. 

Having thus collected a large assortment, a framework 
of wood must be provided ; if intended to be a picture- 
frame the shape and size will of course be regulated by 
the dimensions of the picture to be placed in it. But 
many prefer making the wreath itself the centre, and, 
when finished, have it framed neatly, with a glass to pro- 
tect it from dust. : 

If the latter be the style fixed on, a circular frame of 
thin wood should be prepared and stained slightly with 
walnut staining materials, or simple black varnish. The 
upper surface of the wood should not be very smoothly 
finished, or the glue will not adhere so firmly, but will be 
constantly liable to scale off. When the frame is ready 
and the glue hot, spread a portion of it over a space of 
about two inches in diameter, and begin at once to 
arrange or group your seeds ; taking, for instance, one 
kind of bean for one flower. Form it by sticking them 
close together around the outside edges of the glued space 
with the points inward, thus making the circular outline 
of the flower. Allow the beans to radiate evenly, but lie 
perfectly flat against the wood, and then form the inner 
row by sticking the ends of the beans into the glue, 
letting the outer ones be slightly elevated by resting on 
the inner points of the first row. A third tier is then 
placed in like manner inside the last, and so on until the 
space 1s entirely filled and finished with a round bean of 
either the same or a different kind. If the glue 
stiffens too much before the whole flower is completed 
more must be added. 

An almost endless variety of shapes and styles of flowers 
will suggest themselves as the work proceeds, and, since 
accurate resemblance to nature is not attempted or aimed 
at, no exact rules need be given or followed, taste and 
ingenuity being sufficient guides to the artist. 

When the whole surface is occupied with the greatest 
possible variety of designs, there will still remain con- 
siderable intervening space, in which the rough wooden 
foundation will be seen. In order to cover this properly 
thin the glue with a little water, and with a small brush 
spread it over the wood wherever there is a bare space 
around and between the flowers, doing about one quarter 
of the frame at once, giving it a pretty good coat; then, 
while wet, sprinkle over it any small seeds that may be 
most abundant, so that the wood shall be entirely covered 
with them; this will form a suitable groundwork, and 
afford a proper relief to the flowers, especially if these 
seeds are of a dark colour. 

Proceed with this part of the work until the whole 
space is covered, and then apply with a camel’s-hair brush 
an even coat of good copal varnish. If this is not enough 
to give the whole a fine gloss, it can be retouched, some 
seeds absorbing a large quantity of varnish before show- 
ing the required gloss. 

If it is to be set into a frame as described, it can now 
be fastened on to the board that is to form the back, 
which should first be covered with white paper, or any 
other material that may be preferred, studying to pro- 
duce a good contrast. The space in the centre of the 
wreath may be occupied in any way desired, and the 
whole inclosed in a deep frame which will allow room for 
the raised surface of the wreath. Yor picture-frames the 
seeds must be glued in the same manner on to the 
wooden frame, which must be first prepared with a back 
and groove for the glass ; and, if desired for a standine 
frame, a hinged foot should be fastened to the back. x 

For large frames use the larger and coarser seeds ; but 
for small and light ones the more delicate seeds of flowers 
will be most beautiful and appropriate. - 

This work may be applied with excellent effect to orna- 
ment boxes for the toilette-table, brackets, hanging bas- 
kets, wooden vases, flower-stands, book-racks, and many 
other articles. In general effect it differs from the cone 
work or leather work, on account of the variety of 
colours to be found among the seeds, which are also much 
heightened by the application of the varnish. 

A fine specimen of this work was exhibited at a late 
horticultural fair in Philadelphia, and received a special 
premium, besides attracting universal attention and ad- 
miration. 

ee 
How old is the word Crinoline? Can an 
example earlier than 1750? Lloyd says— 
Cumberland had seldom seen 
A farmer’s wife with such a mien , ner 
She could harangue with wondrous grace 
On crinolines, and caps, and Jace, g 
aeartee Spirit of Contradiction, by R. Lloyd, born 1733, 

THE LonGevity oF WomeEN.—I¢ is a curiou 
New York paper, as appears from the report of the Shewes 
of the Interior, that while there is but one Revolutiounr, 
soldier now living (he lives in this state) and drawin : 
pension, there are at the present time on the rolls the site 
of 888 widows of Revolutionary soldiers. The mothers of the 
Revolution were evidently younger than the fathers. oy else 
they live longer. f 


y reader supply an 
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Theatres any Amusements, 


SEER Eten. cctcEREEEE 
Covent GARDEN.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe 
Seven. 
Drury Lang.—My Wife’s Out—(At a Quarter to Eight) Puss in Boots. 
Seven. 


Haymarket.—A Hero of Romance—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 

ApDELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 
Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 

Princess's —The Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones’s Birthday. 


Seven. 

Lycrum.—The Four Mowbrays—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin Humpty 
Dumpty. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Quirter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 
port. Seven. 


Sr. James’s.—-The Secret Panel—(At Half-past Seven) Glitter—(At Nine) 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. Seven. 

GtLosr.—Good for Nothing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Cyril’s Success. Seven. 

StRanpD.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—A Comical 
Countess. Seven. 


Prixce or WaLEs's.—Who Speaks First ?—(At Eight) Society. Half-past 
Seven. 
New QvueeEn’s.—Dot—The Gnome King—A Race for a Dinner. Seven. 


New Rovarty.—A Loving Cup—(At a Quarter-past Nine) The Rise and 
Fall of Richard I1I.—Everybody’s Husband. Half-past Seven. 

Ho.porn.—St. Mary's Eve—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—-(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Secret—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

Sr. Grorce’s (St. George’s Hall).—Saved—Sardanapalus. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaAL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTFCHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: twenty-seven performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Hight. 

Royat GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 
dins, Eight. 

Mapamu Tassaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
eee 
CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Sunpay.—First after Epiphany. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


JANUARY 10. 


” 11. Monday.—Hilary Term begins. 
> 12. Tuesday.—New moon, 6.53 P.M. 


. Wednesday.—Cambridge Lent Term begins. 


2? 


r- 14. Thursday.—Oxford Lent Term begins. 
as 15. Friday.—Twilight ends 6.20. 
9 16. Saturday.—Sun rises 8.1. 


ie “I sibel nay a. hb A< 
Our Letter dashet, 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. : 
Tue Lapyv’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) pase . 17s. 0d. 
Half a Year 8s. Sd. 
Quarter of a Year re 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


*,* Our next portrait will be that of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, to be followed by Anthony Trollope. 

With the present number, in addition to a coloured supple- 
ment of winter fashions, we give the title-page and index for 
the half-yearly volume, and we advise our readers to see that 
both these are supplied to them by their newsagents. 

In an early number will appear a story by A. H. Wall, 
illustrated with original drawings by the author, and the 
illustrated papers on Painting, Photographic Colouring, &c., 
will also be commenced. 


Como (Italy).—The MS. has not reached us, but when it 
does we will give it our early attention. 

X.—You may obtain it at almost any shop where Berlin wool 
is sold. 2. The work has been out of print for some time, 
and we doubt whether you would be able to obtain a copy, 
unless you should be fortunate enough to fall across it at a 
second-hand bookseller’s. 

Iraics (Isle of Wight).—For the ‘‘ angel pudding” take two 
ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, one ounce of butter, 
half-a-pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs and whites of 
two; then melt the butter in part of the milk, and when 
cold mix the whole together. This quantity fills four cups. 
Bake them nearly half-an-hour, and serve with soft sugar 
and wine in dish. 

GrorGcIANA (Leeds).—We will bear your request in mind, 
and endeavour to meet your wishes in our fashion article 
next week. 

C.—We hope to be able to find space in an early number for 
a brief article on the subject. 

Communications from Barbara (Suffolk), Welshman, Polly, 
and Tyro (Newington) are declined with thanks. 


ff (9 
(an Gach IML. 
——_————<p>-_____ 
[For regulations, see our number for J anuary 2. ] 

I wisu to obtain a fresh-water aquarium, stocked or other- 
wise, but must not be too small. In exchange I offer choice 
greenhouse plants, seeds, or roses. —WATER Wircu. 

I wovtp exchange songs of Claribel and Virginia Gabriel, 
for a handsome quarto album to hold not less than 150 por- 
traits. —DoMESTIC. ets 

I want a set of ivory chessmen, if with board preferred, 
and would give books, music, or other things in exchange.— 
LonDonER. 

I wave for exchange some beautiful wool-work for easy- 
chair and ottoman, and should like jewellery, but am open to 
offers, —BLUEBELL. 

I wisu for tools and materials for wax and paper-flower 
working, with patterns. Please state what is wanted in ex- 
change.—Honry Brx. 

I sHouLp like to exchange sheet music, nearly new and in 
excellent condition, for bound music, operas preferred.— 
DIANA. 
“ We have forwarded letters from ‘‘ Z” to ‘‘ Mother Goose,”’ 

Musical ” to ‘* Whittington,” and ‘‘ Musical” and ‘ Long 
Tom” to ‘ High Church.” 


The proverbial luxury of the ancient Romans is fast being 
outdone by our modern dames @ la mode. The most cele- 
brated of Paris beauties has just inaugurated one of the most 
extravagant innovations of this extravagant age. Every day 
she changes the decoration of her boudoir as if by magic. On 
awaking in the morning she calls for, say, her pink toilet ; 
and while she sacrifices to the Graces, the chameleon-like 
apartment that was mauve satin yesterday is changed to pink 
silk to-day, and will most likely be green velvet to-morrow, 
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BARREL ORGANS; 
CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH LITERARY PURSUITS: 


* HERE may be those who live somewhere between 
Westminster Abbey and’ St. George’s-square, in 
Pimlico. Their habits may be studious, their tastes 
domestic, and they may be passionately fond of music. 
The latter propensity (supposing it to exist) will 
speedily become known to the metropolitan fraternity 
of organ-grinders, who, from about 9.30 a.m. to about 
10.30 p.M., will perpetually assault their houses with 
projectiles of a musical character, in the form of 
hackneyed “tunes” flung out from hour to hour 
beneath their favourite windows. Now we hold 
that these victims of “organic life” have at least 
the right to offer their suggestion touching the 
minuter details of their persecution. If, then, the 
Professors of the Itinerant Grind could only be 
persuaded to vary occasionally the airs which they 
perform—or if they would not make it an inflexible 
rule to begin their performance always in the middle 
of a tune, and generally even in the middle of a note 
(which was interrupted in some neighbouring street 
by the intemperate order to “move on”)—the dwellers 
in “8.W.” might be able to endure more patiently 
the hourly - recurring visitation. |For example, 
“Oh, Mary” is doubtless a touching and romantic 
appeal to housemaids of step-washing proclivities ; and 
“ Fifty Years Ago” is a conception which, fifty years 
ago, it may have been possible to listen to just once 
without fatigue. ‘Champagne Charlie” must also 
have seemed to be a lively and exhilarating air to 
those who had the privilege of hearing it for the first 
time ; while “Take thou the Sabre of my Father” 
was doubtless an exciting and bewitching inspiration 
to the admirers of Madame Schneider, Miss Matthews, 
or Mrs. German Reed. But “Take thou the Sabre 
of my Father” played four times a-day upon a barrel- 
organ (which was utterly worn out a quarter of a 
century ago, and had this new tune put into it in 
exchange for “ Nix my Dolly” just to keep it going 
for another decade), invariably begun on the last 
dying syllable of “sabre,’ and played under your 
window with an impromptu accompaniment on the 
whistle by every juvenile passer-by, of necessity loses 
much of its original force and charm from the fre- 
quency of the repetition and the consequent familiarity 
of the theme. Just as you have got an idea into your 
head (and persons living in the neighbourhood referred 
to very seldom get ideas, on account of the proximity 
of St. Stephen’s, which exhausts the whole ideal 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood) “Take thou the 
Sabre, &c.,” cuts it off at once, and “Fifty Years 
Ago” sends it back into the mighty past, from which 
of course it can never be recovered. 

By way of obviating, for the future, grinds in gene- 
ral, and sabres of my father in particular, let it be 
suggested that all the grinders in the metropolis shall 
be made to play inside the House of Commons during 
the debates next Session, until such time as the House 
shall see fit to legislate on the question of their future 
destiny. There cannot be a doubt that Government 
would immediately pension off the veteran grinders, 
and levy a tax on literary men to pay for the expense. 
At all events, if grinding must continue as an institu- 
tion, let us have licensed grinders, who shall be com- 
pelled to have organs which are more or less in tune, 
and which do not suggest the idea of a casual in 2 
workhouse trying to be gay. Also, let it be enacted 
that no grinder shall be allowed to begin before a fresh 
house in the middle of a tune (an irregularity which is 
most injurious to a sensitive constitution, when re- 
peated several times a-day, from the violent shock it 
gives the nervous system), and that when told to “go 
away ” they shall not begin again at the very next 
door; which is a mere sarcastic mockery and evasion of 
the request to be rid of them altogether. Ju the 
event of money being thrown to a grinder, while in the 
full swing and passion of his grind, let him be obliged 
to finish his tune before he stops to pick the coppers 
up ; for the sudden pause in the “Sabre of my Father,” 
to a system which has just composed itself to the 
endurance, is often as distressing to the feelings as the 
unexpected plunge i medias res. Finally, let no 
grinder be allowed to grind within four miles of 
Charing-cross; for our suburban compatriots have 
comparatively so little to disturb their peace, that they 
may reasonably be expected to endure a little extra 
incursion of the muses. 

Such, then, is the great work of legislation that lies 
before the British Parliament at their very first assem- 
bly in the ensuing month. It must be obvious to every 
profound and subtle thinker, that it were simply absurd 
for Parliament to discuss such trifling and ephemeral 
questions as the Irish Establishment, Education, or 
Vote by Ballot, when Organ-grinding, which is really 
the master calamity of the age, is suffered to crush the 
spirit and thwart the genius of those who write for 


their country (and themselves). 
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In another column we give particulars of the lectures 
and examinations that have been instituted for women, 
a movement which, as our readers know, we have advo- 
cated warmly for the last two years. We cannot but 
heartily rejoice therefore to see the progress the reform, 
from which we anticipate most important results, is 
making. Last year Cambridge examined 232 lady can- 
didates, and in the examinations just concluded the 
same University has tested the merits of 401 candidates. 
The growing popularity accorded to these examinations 
is further shown by the vast increase in the number of 
candidates in the London district, which has risen from 
62 to 136. The early career of the like examinations for 
boys, conducted by the same Universities, was far from 
winning a like success. It took several years to establish 
on a permanent basis, for boys, that which is now esta- 
blished for girls almost ad saltwm. Not the least valuable 
result of these agencies will be, in our opinion, the pres- 
sure they will put upon ordinary ladies’ schools. As an 
intelligent writer in the City Press urges, if we entertain 
any doubt now upon our minds whether our girls are being 
really well taught, and whether we are honestly receiving 
money’s worth for our money in their education, we have 
only to send them to the nearest testing-house, where 
gold will count as gold, and dross as dross. The worth- 
less schools for young ladies will suffer by the test as they 
deserve, and the schools of real worth, that do the work 
of education honestly to tleir own credit and the life- 
long welfare of their pupils, will gain in the eyes of the 
country as they ought by the test. 


——— 


A sad instance of juvenile spite is presented by a case that 
we have already briefly announced, and the extended 
hearing of which before the bench has resulted in a com- 
mittal for trial. We refer to the girl Isabel Scales, only 
twelve years old, who attempted to poison the family in 
which she was employed at Pickering, in Lancashire. 
She had mixed some tartar emetic and nitre used for 
agricultural purposes, and which she had been told was 
poison, with the sugar used by the family, and the result 
was that her mistress and three children were mide 
seriously ill, On the morning when the poisoned sugar 
was used the girl asked to have her own coffee sweetened 
with treacle, but deliberately put the sugar herself into 
the children’s cups. Subsequently she complained. of 
feeling ill, and her mistress gave her some camomile tea, 
sweetening it with the poisoned sugar, which the girl had 
not sense enough to throw away, and she consequently 
suffered as well as her victims. When she was taken 
into custody she said, ‘‘I should not have done it, but 
the boys punched me and pushed me about,” and when 
in the police-office she showed the officer the way she 
took out the poison and mixed it up with the sugar, say- 
ing she knew it was poison because her master had told 
her so. ‘The prisoner had no defence to make, and indeed 
seemed not to understand her position at all. 


The New Year’s festivities are over in France, and a 
happy time our neighbours seem to have had of it, for 
with them, as with the Scotch, New Year’s Day is one of 
the most important holidays of the year, but unlike the 
Scotch, the French will spend enormous sums in nick- 
knacks on the occasion. A calculating Frenchman has 
declared that the Parisians spend annually for New 
Year’s gifts 400,000/. The bonbon shops are crowded 
with customers ; sugar-plums, in gay fancy boxes, are sup- 
posed to be the proper things to give to ladies where you 
have dined or danced during the year. Bouquets of 
flowers may be presented to ladies also with propriety. 
Then there are children’s toys, which are purchased and 
given to children from a variety of causes. You may be 
an uncle or aunt and wish to make the young people 
happy, you may be no relation at ali and desire to please 
mamma or papa. There is a toyshop on the Boulevards 
which produces every year some mechanical novelties, 
which are really works of art. The Parisians will spend 
from 4l. to 401. on a toy. The child’s altar of joy to which 
we refer is generally visited by the Empress, and this year 
the Queen of Spain honoured this aristocracy of toys with 
a visit. From observation made this year amongst a 
wilderness of toys it seems that drawing-room games are 
in fashion. 


Some months ago our: readers will remember we re- 
ferred to an experiment being made to solve the difficult 
problem how to preserve for use in England the immense 
and redundant meat resources of her colonies. A further 
step has now been taken in the matter by the sanguine 
gentleman whose name we then mentioned, and though 
further improvement seems necessary in the mode of 
preparation before the imported meat is likely to be em- 
ployed by the general public, sufficient has been ap- 
parently accomplished to encourage the promoters 
of the movement to persevere. A few days ago, 
then, an experiment was tried by which a limited number 
of gentlemen were enabled to test the quality of meat 
imported into this country from Australia. The occasion 
was that of a luncheon prepared at the central depot of 
the Australian Meat Agency at Norton Folgate, where 
some seventy or eighty assembled guests, who had been 
invited by Mr. Tallerinan, were presided over by Mr. G. 
F. Vernon (agent-general for Victoria), both gentlemen 
being interested in the prosperity of the undertaking. Mr. 
Tallerman, itappears, has spent much time and money in the 
endeavour to promote the successful exportation of food 
from Australia to this country, and his desire on the 
present occasion was that every article intended to be 
consumed should be composed of meat derived from that 
colony. In this respect Mr. Tallerman’s wish was 
studiously obeyed, and hence the company were provided 
with haricots, curries, meat-pies, boiled beef, pressed 
beef, brawn, German sausages, and other viands. But 
before entering into any particulars regarding the ban- 
quet, some reference should be made to the manner in 
which the meat is treated before it is placed upon the 
table. The process appears to be to remove the bones 
and to salt it in the colony, and, after enveloping it in @ 
covering of coarse cloth, hermetically seal it in large 1ron 
tanks, in which it comes to this country. Here it 8 
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smoked and prepared in the various shapes which render it 
available to consumers ; and it would seem, from certain 
statistics brought forward by Mr. Tallerman, that the 
estimated value of mutton and beef exported from 
Australia in 1866 was 3,500/., in 1867 10,000/., and 
in 1868 18,0001., representing in the last-mentioned 
instance 75,000lb. weight of meat. The result of 
the luncheon seems to have been, as far as could 
be fairly judged under the circumstances, that the 
the more solid substances, such as the boiled beef and the 
haricot mutton, presented a peculiar gout of prevailing 
saltness not quite in accordance with the educated palates 
of English epicures ; while the more elaborately prepared 
specimens, such as the potted meats, the mutton-pies, 
and certain of the sausages, were considered: to be tasty 
and desirable. It must be confessed, however, that 
amongst the sausages there was one particular form of that 
commodity which conveyed the very distinct impression 
that, though the “material” was there in all its in- 
tegrity, the artists who prepared it had not acquired the 
delicate science of converting it into very palatable food. 
But on the whole the company seemed to be of opinion 
that, inasmuch as the experiment tried on this occasion 
had reference only to salted, in contradistinction to pre- 
served meat, the result was’ sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant the public in giving some encouragment to the 
undertaking which Mr. Tallerman is strenuously en- 
deavouring to promote. Preserved meats (hermetically 
sealed in tin vessels) will form the attraction at a subse- 
quent oanquet. 


counts from Sicily speak of the great progress which has 
been made by Prince Humbert and the Princess Mar- 
guerite in winning the affections of the Sicilian people 
and promoting such a spirit of loyalty as is likely effec- 
tually to keep in check the reactionary faction of Palermo. 
The naturally graceful and kind-hearted bearing of the 
Princess Marguerite, revealing itself every moment in 
traits of considerate generosity, has made her an immense 
favourite. Whenever she makes her appearance her car- 
riage is filled with flowers ; and on her visiting, a few 
days ago, the Hospital of Palermo (the immediate object 
of the visit being to inquire after the health of a poor 
child, whom the mother had let slip from her arms at the 
moment of presenting a petition to the Princess), the de- 
monstration of enthusiastic loyalty made by the crowds 
of Palermitan women who gathered round the hospital 
was marked by a truly Southern energy, 


Doro books. 


Life and Adventures of Audubon. Sampson Low & Co. 


AupvuBoN, the naturalist, was a striking example of the 
conflict of genius with adversity. There was a time in 
his life when he was extremely well off ; and, being en- 
dowed by nature with the dangerous gift of personal 
beauty, he was disposed to anticipate that measure of 
future success which usually attends upon the happy com- 
bination. But, just at the period when fortune most was 
wanted to aid him in the development of his grandest 
work, he became almost a beggar ; so that he speaks of 
himself as being alone in London, without a sovereign 
and without a friend, fighting the up-hill game of pushing 
on an expensive publication which required an enormous 
number of subscribers, and for which it was impossible to 
ensure success without that species of prolonged and 
patient labour which depends so much on money for its 
prosecution. 

The ‘‘ Ornithological Biography ” of Audubon is a work 
which even Cuvier and Sir Thomas Lawrence regarded, in 
the incipient stages of its elaboration, as altogether unique 
in point of talent, as well as of range and comprehension. 
An enthusiastic friend, who worshipped Audubon with 
that passionate homage which is almost peculiar to men of 
a kindred love of painting, music, or some inspiring art, 
describes his pictures with a delicious abandonment of 
admiration, and uses language which has something in it 
of that pleasant folly which is commonly called ‘ idolatry.” 
Tt must certainly have been an excuse for wild delight to 
the enthusiastic disciple of the no less ardent naturalist, 
to have stood over the portfolio of original sketches of 
birds or tropical scenes, while the impassioned Audubon 
was himself turning over the pages, and recounting the 
incidents which attended the capture of some of the birds 
—the protracted chase, and at last the successful shot 
which made him the master of the rarest Specimen of the 
plumed creation. A naturalist, if he be a man of fire and 
romance, as well as profoundly versed in the knowledge 
and experiences of his art, is perhaps a man above all 
others to appreciate the poetry of whatever is beautiful 
in nature ; and Audubon was go essentially a poet in his 
estimate of the objects of life, so fond of romance, and so 
given to ‘ paint” even the commonest occurrences of the 
simplest career, that his brush was never really out of his 
hand ; and a sheet of letter-paper became to him a stretch 
of canvas on which to pictorialise the ordinary details of 
the day. Indeed, if the truth must be told, Audubon 
carried the ambition of an artist to a point that closely 
touched upon the grotesque. He is said to have been so 
excessively vain of his personal appearance, as to have de- 
lighted in a (lowing mane of curly hair about his shoulders, 
which gave him, undoubtedly, the appearance of an artist, 
but also indicated too overtly the character of the man 
who courted personal admiration. When his friends pre- 
vailed with him at last to part with these meandering 
tresses, for the sake of putting himself into harmony with 
the fashion and conceptions of the age, he wrote an epi- 
taph of touching lamentation on the gad bereavement ; 
which, by a paradox, is said to have so affected the com- 
plexion of his hair, as to have changed the auburn to a 
grey. 

But all men have their weaknesses ; and there is, 
happily, an innocent kind of vanity which we may asso- 
ciate with an abstract love of art and picturesque effect, 
and conclude that it merely transfers to self the admira- 
tion which it is generously ready to render equally to 
others. Audubon’s hair was cut about the time that the 
wings of fortune were being cruelly clipped in her flights 
towards his now impoverished home. His wife gave lessons 
as a governess ; while he himself (oh ! most humiliating 
disclosure of the shifts to which great minds are put) sup- 
ported himself for several weeks by teaching dancing ! 
But his mind, in this conjuncture, was always above his 
feet ; and as he tuned the sportive waltz or polka (for 
he played his own accompaniment on the fiddle) he was 
dreaming abstractedly of the distant prairie, with the 
birds that were waiting for the privilege of being assorted 
into his collection, and were growing impatient because he 
would not hasten to their “ immortality.” At last good 
fortune came. Audubon lived to realise his hopes, to 
publish his splendid work on birds, to settle down 
domestically with his wife and children in America, and 
to complete (at least sufficiently for posthumous publica- 
tion) his book entitled ‘‘The Quadrupeds of North 
America,” with other minor volumes of exceeding talent. 

It may interest the reader who may possibly not as yet 
have made the acquaintance of Audubon, if we give a 
brief quotation from one of hig diaries, as an example of 
his powers of describing Scenery. Probably the passage 
was not originally intended for publication ; but the 
author’s reputation will not be injured by the liberty :— 


A late number of the Galaxy, an American paper, gives 
some interesting particulars concerning the earlier efforts 
of American women towards qualifying themselves as 
physicians, efforts that have, doubtless, given the impetus 
to the movement in this country. It seems that the 
question of imparting to women a thorough medical edi- 
cation received serious consideration ag early as the year 
1842, when Elizabeth Blackwell, a lady of English birth, 
but residing in New York, became impressed with the 
great need felt by many women for competent physicians 
of their own sex; and though entirely without means 
or encouragement, she resolved to devote herself 
to this object. Engaged in teaching, she practised 
the strictest economy, and devoted all her leisure 
hours to the solitary study of medicine, anatomy, 
and Latin, and in two years had made sufficient progress 
and saved enough money to spend six months of medical 
study under two physicians of Philadelphia city. Desiring 
to obtain a diploma, she exerted every energy to obtain 
admission to the medical schools, and was at last success- 
ful in her application to the Geneva Medical College, in 
Western New York. Here she studied with assiduity, 
practised the most rigid economy, and succeeded in over- 
coming many prejudices, and obtained the longed-for 
diploma. She is claimed as the first woman who ever 
received, legally and officially, the degree of doctor of 
medicine. She pursued her studies still further in Paris 
and London, and in 1851 returned to the United States 
and settled in New York, where now, in addition to an 
extensive practice, she fills the chair of Hygiene in the 
Medical College for Women in the New York Infirmary. 
Miss Adamson, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, is 
claimed as the next to pass through similar struggles, 
and though receiving more private encouragement, she 
had even greater difficulty in pursuing a regular course 
of study. A class of women students, however, having 
been formed at the Medical College of Syracuse, she 
availed herself of the opportunity, and ultimately re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. For sixteen years she also 
has enjoyed an extensive practice in Rochester, New 
York. A younger sister of Blackwell soon followed in 
her footsteps. After many wearisome and fruitless 
efforts she obtained admission into the Cleveland 
Medical College, and graduated in 1854 with distin- 
guished honours. She is now associated with her sister 
in medical practice, and in the college of the 
New York Infirmary. In 1856, the same college gra- 
duated Marie Zakezewska, a Prussian lady of rare ac- 
quirements, who had developed and cultivated her pas- 
sion for medicine from the age of eleven, and who had 
come to this country without means and without under- 
standing the English language, in hopes of finding that 
encouragement that had been denied her at home. In 
New York, threatened with starvation, she worked at 
worsted embroidery sixteen hours a-day for 36c. , but 
never despaired of attaining her object, in which, at 
length, through the assistance of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
she succeeded, and has now a lucrative practice in Boston. 
Philadelphia is entitled to early credit in opening this 
new field of honourable service to educated and intelli- 
gent women. As early as 1849 or 1850 the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania was organised. It has 
been in operation ever since. 


The wretched little Arab of the London streets is one 
of the most pitiable among the many distressing objects 
which have enlisted the sympathy and demanded the aid 
of the humane and philanthropic. In country districts, 
or in the mass of provincial towns, it has been truly 
remarked, the condition of the homeless and neglected 
child, bad as it may be, is infinitely better and less 
disastrous. There, at least, he has a chance of 
being known, and either looked after by a kind 
neighbour, or helped through some parochial or reli- 
gious organisation; there, too, he has fresh air to 
breathe and green fields to disport in, with an occasional 
feast from the wild produce of the wayside or the woods. 
The young outcast or wanderer in this great overgrown 
city has not these, perhaps negative, advantages to make 
his sad fate more endurable. He hails from some squalid 
and filthy court or alley, where scenes of misery and 
wickedness are constantly before his eyes, and prowls 
about our thoroughfares in rags and dirt, with the look of 
one who feels he has no right to be there, as unknown 
and unbefriended as the very discarded dogs whom the 
authorities have recently taken under their protection, 
and with almost less prospect of satisfying the cravings 
of his hunger. Happily, however, there are warm hearts 
and ready hands that have determined that these poor 
pariahs shall not be left to grow up and swell the number 
of the criminal classes that are the terror of our streets 
and the bugbear of national economists and social re- 
formers, at least, without an effort being made to save 
them ; hence arose the Boys’ Refuge in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the Girls’ Refuge in Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury. On Tuesday the boys and girls of these 
excellent institutions—or, rather institution, for they are 
one—to the number of nearly 500, including the boys 
_from the training-ship Chichester, were feasted with roast 
beef, plum-pudding, and oranges at the Boys’ Refuge in 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Upwards of 100 
of them were girls, half from the Girls’ Refuge in Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury, and half from their new house at 
Ealing, were they are being trained for domestic service, 
and bid fair to need only good mistresses to make them 
capital servants. After the dinner Mr. Sergeant Cox, 
M.P., complimented them on their good behaviour, and 
applauded the objects of the institution. Possibly on the 
principle that the existence of the Refuges tends to reduce 
taxation by the prevention of crime, he advocated a Go- 
vernment grant, and promised to do his best to secure 
one. The special want of the institution at this time is a 
sum of 2,000/. to remove the debt upon the new farm 
school at Bisley, which is now completed, and will house 
its pt complement of 100 boys before the end of this 
month. 


DRESSING THE DOLL. 


Tis is the way we dress the doll : 

First you observe her little chemise, 

As white as milk, with ruches of silk ; 

And the little drawers that cover her knees, 

As she sits or stands, with golden bands, 

And lace in beautiful filagrees. 
Bless the doll, you may press the doll, 
But do not crumple or mess the doll, 
This is the way we dress the doll. 


The Premier drew a distinction between the words 
womanly and womanish, while addressing his constituents 
at Greenwich, which certainly merits attention in our 
columns. Womanly is an almost reverential epithet. It 
implies goodness, tenderness, fidelity. ‘‘Un womanly 
rags” was the strongest phrase which Hood could find 
for expressing a garb which unsexed its wearer. An un- 
womanly woman means a monstrosity ; while true 
womanly pity, or real womanly sympathy, goes straight 
to the heart of all who hive suffered, or are suffering. 
To be womanly is consistent with talent and genius, 
though there are many clever women whose womanliness 
is not pre-eminent. In short, to be womanly should 
be the first grace of woman ; and the epithet, if applied 
to men, as it is in rare instances, and under circum- 
stances which are exceptional, conveys an impression 
of goodness of heart, of a nature unspotted by the 
vould, sand a feeemorthiness pnaniiied and complete. 
Oriental or brute notion : a Paaaee conveys the 

x “,, Or, Women; puppets, coy, 
frightened, useless, and without soul or brain, creatures 
to be used as playthings by the superior animal and to 

: . : ? 
be thrown aside—beings whose hnmanity is devoid of all 
that makes humanity holy; such are the womanish 
women of the sensualists of the East—such is the con- 
temptuous meaning the adjective bears here. To speak 
of an Englishman as womanish is to hold him up to the 
bitterest contempt. Effeminacy, cowardice, spite, and 
petty viciousness are all conjured up—and it would be 
difficult to find a more complete antithesis than exists be- 


ween the words quoted by Mr. Gladstone in his now 
memorable address, 


Now these are the bodies—she has two, 

One of pink, with ruches blue, 

And sweet white lace ; be careful, do ! 

And one of green, with buttons sheen, 

Buttons and bands of gold, I ween, 

With lace on the border, in lovely order, 

The most expensive we can afford her ! 
Bless the doll, you may press the doll, 
But do not crumple or mess the doll. 
This is the way we dress the doll. 


Then, with the black-at-the-border jacket ; 
And this—and this—she will not lack it ; 
Skirts! Why, there are skirts, of course, 
And shoes and stockings we shall enforce, 
With a proper bodice, in the proper place 
(Stays which lace have had in their days 

And made their martyrs) ; likewise garters, 
All entire. But our desire _ 

Is to show you her night attire, _ 

At least a part of it. Pray admire , 
This sweet white th._ng that she goes to bed in, 
It’s not the one that’s made for her wedding ; 
That is special, a new design, 


All trembling I reached the Falls of Niagara, and oh, what 

a scene ! my blood shudders still, although I am not a coward, 
at the grandeur of the Creator’s power ; and I gazed motion- 
less on the new display of the irresistible force of one of His 
siguiente. Te falls, the rainbow, the rapids, and. the sur- 
M: s omen ettcoantentnn rouncings, all unite to strike the senses with awe ; they defy 
sae thedel you may press the doll, Sear peton with pen or pencil ; and aiview, Bausted sme, that 
But do not crumple or mess the doll. “gard never had been, and never will be painted. I moved 
This is the way we dress the doll, : towards the rapids, over which there is a bridge to Goat 


—_—— 


In that best form of national harmony which is anta- 
gonistic to ‘‘ treagon’s stratagems and spoils” all the ac- 
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Island, that I would liked to have crossed, to look on the| expectation. 


water which was rushing with indescribable swiftness below, 
but was deterred by the low state of my funds. Walking 
along the edge of the stream for a few hundred yards, the 
full effect of the whole grand rush of the water was before 
me. The colour of the water was a verdigris green, and con- 
trasted temarkably with the falling torrent. The mist of 
the spray mounted to the clouds, while the roaring below 
sounded like constant heavy thunder, making me think at 
times that the earth was shaking also. , 

From this point I could see three-quarters of a-mile down 
the river, which appeared quite calm. I descended a flight 
of about seventy steps, and walked and crouched along a 
rugged slippery path to the edge of the river, where a man 
and a skiff are always waiting to take visitors to the opposite 
shore. I approached as near the falling water as I could, 
without losing sight of the objects behind me. In a few 
moments my clothes were wet. I retired a few hundred 
yards to admire two beautiful rainbows, which seemed to 
surround me, and also looked as if spanning obliquely from 
the American to the Canadian shore. Visitors can walk 
under the falling sheet of water, and see through it : while at 
their feet are thousands of eels, lying side by side, trying, 
vainly, to ascend the torrent. 

I afterwards strolled through the village to find some bread 
and milk, and ate a good dinner for twelve cents. Went to 
bed at night thinking of Franklin eating his roll in the streets 
of Philadelphia ; of Goldsmith travelling by the help of his 
musical powers ; and of other great men who had worked their 
way through hardships and difficulties to fame; and fell 
asleep hoping, by persevering industry, to make a name for 
myself among my countrymen. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Bentley Ballads, with Preface, &c., by Sheehan, 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, 2 vols., crown Syo, 21s. cloth, 
Chambers’s Journal, Vol. for 1868, royal 8vo, 9s. cloth. 

Childhood’s Joy, by Aunt Clara, fscp., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dumas’ Count of Monte Christo, 12mo, 3s. roxb. 

Fairy Tales, by Skimble Skamble, crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

Illustrated Book of Games, Riddles, and Rhymes, sq. 1s. 6d. boards. 

Irby’s Italy, Original Poems and Translations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Martineau’s Biographical Sketches, crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Smart’s Breezie Langton, or Modern Society, 3 vols., er. Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


Strickland’s Lives of the Tudor Princesses, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 
Taylor’s Thackeray the Humorist, and Man of Letters, 12mo, 1s, 
Vaughan’'s Foes of our Faith—Sermons, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Whitty’s Wife and Child, 3 vols., crown Svo, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue cry that has been heard on all sides for the last 
few years to the effect that pantomime manifests symp- 
toms of decline in England, is this season taken up again 
with greater cogency than ever, and though there is per- 
haps no denying its strict justness, it is equally true that 
Harlequin and Columbine still take the field with much 
show of vigour, and seem determined to die hard, if the 
exigencies of theatrical management shall ever compel 
them to that dire extremity. In Western London panto- 
mimes have been this season produced only at Covent- 
garden, Drury-lane, and the Lyceum, unless we journey 
so far west or north-west as to include in our list the 
Royal Alfred, late the Marylebone Theatre. Not many 
years back the Adelphi, the Princess’s, the Olympic, and 
Haymarket were wont almost every Christmas to present 
harlequinades to their patrons, but now they restrict 
themselves to melodrama and burlesque. The new 
theatres—the Holborn, the Queen’s, the Globe, and the 
Gaiety—unburdened with the obligations of tradition, 
produce just such entertainments as their managers deem 
most advisable, and in each case the claims of pantomime 
to possess the stage at Christmas have been on the pre- 
sent occasion promptly ignored. Still, after all, its losses 
may be regarded as mere ‘‘ outpost” affairs, when it is 
borne in mind that pantomime yet occupies such strong- 
holds as our two largest theatres in the West, while in 
East and South London its absolute supremacy is not 
disputed for one moment. 

The position taken by Drury-lane some years since as 
the pantomime house par excellence has stimulated the 
spirit of rivalry in Covent-garden, which, operatic during 
the whole of the fashionable season, is sure to become 
pantomimic at Christmas. Mr. E. T. Smith, too, having 
gained great fame by the splendour of his pantomimes at 
Astley’s, attempts to preserve his reputation by the same 
means now he has become manager of the Lyceum. 
When, however, we have enumerated Drury-lane, Covent- 
garden, and the Lyceum, the list of harlequinades are 
practically closed, so far as visitors of the middle and 
upper clases are concerned. 

__ The Drury-lane pantomime of the present year, which 
is of course written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, is entitled 
Grimalkin the Great ; or, Harlequin Puss in Boots and the 
Miller’s Sons. As is usually the case at Drury-lane, the 
pantomime company is double. Messrs. 8. Saville and 
J. Huline are the harlequins, Mesdames Lizzie Grosyenor 


and Adele Marian the columbines, Messrs. H. Boleno and } 


C. Lauri the clowns, and Messrs. Paul Hering and Morris 
the pantaloons. : 
pantomime have less to do than in the olden time, and 
the attractions of the harlequinade at Drury-lane consist 
chiefly of exhibitions in which harlequin has no part. 
Among them is a ballet, by the ‘girls of the period,” 
‘typified after a fashion made known by Messrs. Stagg 
and Mantle, a troupe of performing dogs, and a dance by 
avery minute dancer. But most effective of all is the 
representation of the deck of a man-of-war manned by 
300 children. They go through a series of evolutions, 
terminating with the semblance of an engagement and a 
wave of the Union Jack as a signal of victory. This 
scene is admirably managed, and is one of the best things 
in the entire pantomime. 

Mr. Augustus Harris being responsible manager of 
Covent-garden Theatre from Christmas until the time at 
which it closes its doors to re-open them again for Italian 
Opera, a pantomime relying in a great measure for itsattrac- 
tion on those exhibitions of stage contrivance to the in- 
vention and carrying out of which he owes his fame was of 
course anticipated. Nor has Robinson Crusoe, or Friday and 
the Fairies, produced with well-merited success on Boxing- 
night before a house crowded to the roof, disappointed 


But nowadays the nominal chiefs of| b 


The opening burlesque, from the ex- 
perienced pen of Mr. Henry J. Byron, though deriving 
its name, Owes few of its incidents to the world-renowned 
history of Defoe. Mr. Byron has conjured up elves and 
fairies, together with a set of nondescript Indians, who, 
while cannibals, are more like travesties of the Indians in 
Meyerbeer’s Africaine than the dear old savages we 
remember in the genuine Robinson Crusoe, bent upon 
roasting and eating poor ‘‘ Man Friday.” He has thereby, 
nevertheless, afforded Mr. Harris a variety of oppor- 
tunities which that ingenious gentleman and hisassociates 
have turned to excellent advantage. The transformation 
scene is one that will prove the special delight of all the 
happy children taken to see it. 

Then at the Lyceum Mr. E. T. Smith’s pantomime is 
entitled, or rather, more correctly, has for one of its titles, 
Harlequin Humpty Dumpty and Dame Trot and her Cat ; 
and though on the night of its production there were 
several rather serious hitches in the performance, these 
have since been remedied, and it will, we think, prove 
not by any means the least efficient of the many holiday 
entertainments Mr. Smith has superintended. 

Besides these there is the Christmas piece at the Hol- 
born, King Turko the Terrible ; or, the Fairy Roses, from 
the pen of Mr. W. Brough; while the Crystal Palace and 
Agricultural-hall each offer their attractions for the plea- 
sure seekers. Of these, however, with the South and 
ce London Theatres, space forbids our speaking this 
week. 
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AccorpiIne to the Figaro, Mdlle. Nilsson is exceedingly 
cleveras a sculptor. It adds that the next exhibition will 
probably contain a statuette executed by her. 

It is announced, on the authority of Mr. Sims Reeves, that 
Mr. Hallé has given in his adhesion to the proposition to 
lower the musical pitch to the French standard, and that 
there is every reason to believe that Mr. Martin will follow 
the example. 

One of the best painters of Rome, Cesare Fracassone, has 
just died at the early age of thirty years. His remains were 
accompanied to their last resting place by all the artists of 
Rome, the Pope on this occasion having relaxed the law against 
funeral processions. fF racassone’s greatest work was the 
‘‘ Martyrs of Garinchum.” 

Among other property left by M. Jacques Laffitte in 1844, 
and the right to which is still a matter of contestation, was a 
picture by Ary Scheffer of the Battle of the Moskowa. It was 
deposited by the curator, M. Hue, in a house in the Rue de 
Rennes, Paris, where it was recently seized for rent. A judge 
has now ordered the painting to be sold by public auction for 
the payment of the rent due, and the balance is to be distri- 
buted to the parties who shall establish their right to it. 

The Imperial Review has ceased to exist, terminating its 
career with the end of the year. 

Probably the finest collection of paintings in the Western 
States of America, and a valuable library, were destroyed at 
the burning of the residence of Mr. John A. Huck in Chicago, 
recently. 

A donation from ‘‘ Her Majesty’s royal bounty” has been 
granted to Miss Barbara Fyfe, of Nottingham, in considera- 
tion of the distinguished services to literature and science of 
her late father, Mr. W. Fyfe. 

The oldest Royal Academician, Abraham Cooper, formerly 
famous for his horse and battle pieces, is dead, at the great 
age of cighty-two years. Mr. Abraham Cooper has survived 
nearly all the men of his year in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1812, so long ago is it since his first work, ‘‘ The 
Farrier’s Shop,” was shown to the public between two very 
famous paintings—Turner’s ‘‘ Oxford from the Abingdon- 
road,” and Stothard’s ‘‘ Canace.”’ 

The Paris journal, Le Ménestrel; mentions a new invention 
which should earn for its author the gratitude of millions. It 
consists of an apparatus, which, applied to any piano, will 
deaden the sound emitted. There are few persons who have 
not been sometimes distracted by the practising of some too 
persevering player, and who would have paid any price for 
such a ‘‘mute” as that described. 

‘Catherine Parr” is the title of a new drama by MM. 
Couturier and Paul de Vigny, produced on Christmas Eve at 
the ThéAtre Déjazet. Its scene is the Tower, in which Cathe- 
rine, awaiting the orders for her death, receives the agreeable 
news that Henry is dead. 

The following, taken from the Publisher's Circular, gives 
the amount, numerically, of the works issued in Great Britain 
during 1868 : Our record of title-pages for the past year shows 
that 4,581 new books and new editions have been published 
in Great Britain during 1868, exclusive of mere re-issues and 
entries for alterations of price, and importations of foreign 
printed books ; of this number of 4,581 no less than one- 
fourth were issued during the last two months of the year— 
viz., 569 in November and 534 in December ; and adding to 
this total of 4,581 new books and new editions, 408 importa- 
tations of original American books, and 103 registrations of 
alterations in price on re-issue, we have a gross total of 5,092 
works. 

Miss Marie St. Denis, an actress of great merit, who pro- 
mised to become the star of the Australian stage, committed 
suicide on the 24th November. A love affair is said to have 
een the cause. 

Dr. Franz Brendel, the well-known defender of Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s music, and the successor of 
Robert Schumann in the editorship of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, died at Leipsic on the 25th of November. 

Mdlles. Clara and Rosamunda Doria (daughters of John 
Barnett, the composer of the ‘* Mountain Sylph”’) are engaged 
to sing in a new cantata by Mr. John Dunne, Mus. Bac., to 
be produced by the College Choral Society in Dublin, on the 
25th inst., under the direction of Dr. R. P. Stewart. 

An exciting scene occurred the other day at Alcazar. Malle. 
Rose Saqui, a rope-dancer, was performing some jugglery 
feats, balancing daggers, lighted torches, &c., on the tight 
rope, when suddenly the terrible ery, ‘“‘ You are on fire!” 
arose from the audience. In reality a piece of burning stuff 
from one of the lighted torches had fallen on her head and get 
her long hair on fire. With one foot on the iron rope and 
another in the air the woman did not lose her presence of 
mind. She passed her hand over her clothes and felt nothing. 
“Aux chevoux!” cried the excited people. Malle. Saqui 
understood, and, carrying her hand to her head, rapidly stifled 
the fire. She then continued her performance as if nothing 
had happened. ; 

Most persons willremember the sensation created some twenty 
years ago by the artist Ducornet, who, having no arms, painted 


and wrote remarkably well with his feet. We are now told 
of a Malle. Marie, who, having neither arms nor legs, sews, 
embroiders, and writes by means of her mouth. Nothing can 
be more wonderful than to see this young girl, whose face is 
very pretty, threading a needle and using her scissors by 
means of her lips. 

_Dr. F. W. Krummacher, the well-known Evangelical 
divine, and author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” died at Potsdam 
on the 10th ult. 

A Berlin letter states that by order of King William the 
Court theatres of Hanover, Cassel, and Wiesbaden have 
received the denomination of ‘‘ Royal” Prussian. The man- 
agement is to be henceforward confided to Government 
functionaries named at Berlin, 

Death has been very busy among the French dramatists and 
poets of late. Baudelaine, Ponsard, Lambert, Thiboust, 
Amédée Rolland, and Mallefille have followed each other in 
quick succession. The last death to be announced is that of 
Charles Bataille, a well-known journalist and writer of 
romances. For the stage he composed three or four successful 
works, the best known of which was the *‘ Usurier de Village,” 
written in conjunction with Rolland. His poems, ‘“ Fré- 
dérique” and ‘‘ Les Mondes Interlopes” received on their first 
appearance a good deal of attention. Bataille was barely forty 
years old, and had for some months previous to his death 
been deprived of his reason. 

The sale of the late Marquis of Hastings’s library was 
brought to a close on Friday evening last week, after occupy- 
ing four days, the gross amount realised being 5,286/. 4s. 
The wines were sold on Saturday, and realised about 8321. 

A total of 170/. has been subscribed for the purpose of in- 
serting a memorial window in Christ Church, Todmorden, in 
memory of the the late Rev. A. J. Plow. 

A Paris paper, called La Veilleuse, has just been sentenced 
to 300 franes fine for publishing an article on Mdlle. Schneider, 
the ‘‘Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” which that lady prose- 
cuted as ‘‘injurious to her honour and consideration.” 


Rotes Auteresting and (py, 
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TuE following advertisement appears in a London local 
paper: ‘Females, young or old, will get paid for having 
their hair trimmed one inch shorter. Apply ——.” 

The Empress’s favourite toilette during her sojurn at Com- 
pitgne was a very dark maroon satin, which she laughingly 
named her ‘‘ porte de prison” dress. It was looped up at the 
sides with bows ornamented with gold drop buttons and gold 
fringe. When her Majesty wore her toilette her head-dress 
was composed of a bow of gold braid, placed as an aigrette at 
the side of her forehead, with a star of diamonds in the centre. 
The Empress’s head-dresses are never unbecoming. The cele- 
brated M. Albert has of late acted as Court coifeur, and 
several of the elegantes have retained his services. He 
possesses sufficient art to arrange no two heads alike, and to 
adorn each with an ornament that harmonises well with its 
individual style of beauty. 

A French Duchess has been insulted. She found an 
insupportable smell in her carriage one fine morning. Search 
was made, and in one of the pockets was found a bundle of 
red herrings. An aristocratic row followed, which was 
finally settled by the Duke discovering that he had taken a 
fancy to the fish, and then forgotten all about them. 

ProcLarminc Banns By Moonuicur.—A curious case has 
just been noticed in the Scotch papers. For some time 
past a contest has been going on in Forgandenny, N.B, 
regarding the right to discharge the duties of session clerk, 
The schoolmaster avers that he has the right, and the person 
who holds this appointment from the Kirk Session regards the 
schoolmaster as an intruder. On Sunday week two parties 
had given in notice of their intention to be married, and the 
proclamation would .have been read by the precentor in the 
usual form, but the minister of the parish, hearing that the 
proclamation had been drawn out by the schoolmaster, re- 
fused to have it read. When the schoolmaster heard of the 
circumstance he drew out the proclamation anew, proceeded 
to the gate leading to the church, and read the proclamation 
of banns by moonlight. No objection was raised, and tie 
parties were marricd. 

A. Scorcw Lapy or THE OLDEN Trite.—Lord Cockburn, 
in his Memorials of his Time, speaks of ‘ a singular race of 
Scotch old ladies,” who were a delightful set ; warm-hearted, 
very resolute, indifferent about the modes and habits of the 
modern world, and adhering to their own ways, who dressed, 
spoke, and did exactly as they chose. Among these examples 
of perfect naturalness was a Miss Menie Trotter, of whom 
Miss Grahame. in her Mystifications, relates: ‘* She was 
penurious in small things, but her generosity could rise to 
circumstances. Her dowry was an annuity from the estate 
of Mortenhall. She had a contempt for securities, and would 
trust no bank with her money, but kept all her bills and bank- 
notes in a green silk bag that hung on her toilet-glass. On 
each side of the table stoscd a large white bowl, one of which 
contained her silver, the other her copper—the latter always 
full to the brim, accessible to Peggy, her handmaid, or any 
other servant in the house ; for the idea of anyone stealing 
money never entered her brain. Indeed, she once sent a 
present to her niece, Mrs. Cunninghame, of a 50/. note, 
wrapped up in a cabbage-leaf, and intrusted it to the care of 
a woman who was going with a basket of butter to the Edin- 
burgh market.” 


THE WEDDING RING. 
I cuimsep the hill, and looked around : 
The prospect stretched out wide— : 
Green yales, rich woods, and shining sea, 
Beauty on every side. 


So fair, so far, so boundless all, 
My spirit was oppressed ; 

My glance roamed round, now here, now there, 
And knew not where to rest. 


Then from my finger, half in play, 
My wedding ring I drew, 

And through that golden circle small 
Looked out upon the view. 


I saw a wreath of cottage-smoke, 
A church spire rising by, 

A river wind through quiet woods— 
Above, a reach of sky. 


This little picture I had made 
Both cheered and calmed my soul ; 
True, I saw less, but what I saw 
Was dearer than the whole. 


More vivid lights, more solemn shades, 
Such limits seemed to bring ;— 
My portion of the world be still 
Framed by my wedding ring !—Jfacmiilan. 
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LTHOUGH novelties in dress are being introduced 
nearly every week by Paris modistes for the delecta- 
tion of their admiring patrons, we in England are 

not quite so whimsical or capricious, and have settled 
pretty definitely by this time on costumes for the winter. 
We have already described in these columes the more 
broadly marked toilets that have, or are likely to find 
favour, and may now, therefore, find time to glance at 
more general matters. 

Dinner dresses are made in different styles ; not unfre- 
quently open square or heart-shaped, as well as quite low. 
The skirts should be very long, or looped up with a scarf. 
Black is always becoming, and many charming toilets 
are made of it. For example, some dresses of rich black 
gros-grain are made with low bodies, and either covered 
with a lace tunic or with flounces of lace put on so as to 
form a kind of tunic, looped up en paniers by means of a 
violet, blue, red, or autumn-leaf coloured satin scarf, 
bows of the same satin being placed on the black lace 
berthe. Berthes are much worn, whether of black or 
white lace or of muslin. Shot silks are very fashionable, 
as also velvets, both plain and figured. Fur is quite as 
much in request as it was last winter. Dresses of velvet 
and plush are trimmed with it, bands of fur being placed 
all round the bottom and carried up the front. 

We are asked, says Le Follet, if it is considered more 
stylish to have the dress, jacket, and bonnet all of one 
shade. It certainly may be called more thoroughly 
Parisian than the richest toilet formed of a variety of 
colours, but the jacket of black velvet is always admissible, 
and looks well with any coloured dress ; and if the bonnet 
cannot be of the same shade as the dress, black is doubt- 
less more distingué than any colour. Sometimes it is 
made to match in colour, but of a somewhat paler shade. 
The new mode of mixing red and pink is but a renewal of 
the fashion of the last contury—as we see it portrayed in 
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many old portraits—as well as the mingling of blue and 
nankeen, or blue and green; and a satin dress of the old 
red—which is, par excellence, the shade just now the most 
in vogue in Paris—trimmed with pink roses and black or 
white tulle, is considered a splendid toilet, the ornaments 
being of diamonds or pearls. Black and pink is still very 
recherché, but the pink should not predominate, but 
rather form merely the trimming. 

Amongst other matters of interest we may notice here 
that short dresses are almost universal at Brighton, and 
where long dresses are worn they are caught up en panier 
for out of doors, to look as much like short dresses as 
possible. This is done by means of a band of broad black 
elastic which goes round the waist, to each side of which 
another piece of elastic is sewn, which forms a large loop 
hanging from the waist at the back, through which the 
length and fulness of the skirt can be drawn, giving the 
exact appearance of a panier when well managed. 

Turning to Paris novelties in costume we have much 
to describe, for many of them will doubtless in due time 
become naturalised in this country. Our readers should, 
however, always bear one important fact in mind—namely, 
that the more exaggerated changes introduced into the 
French capital, though they may be met with in isolated 
cases in London, rarely find a permanent home in Eng- 
land, but have to be toned down considerably to suit our 
tastes and habits. 

PARIS ROBES. 


The distinguishing feature of the Paris modes of the 
present season is undoubtedly their elaborate ornamenta- 
tion. The skirt of the robe, which used to be such a 
simple affair, a long sweep of flowing drapery with nothing 
beyond its graceful folds to set it off, has now become one 
of the most complicated productions that can well be de- 
vised ; and if it is only as difficult to invent as it is to 
describe, the task of the modiste must be bewildering 
enough. The basques attached to the corsage of the robe 
with the raised upper and flounced under skirts, give to 
the costume the appearance of a robe 3 trois jupes, in 
addition to which there is frequently a tablier in front, 
a scarf with long ends falling behind, or else a volumi- 
nous bouffant and large lappets hanging at the sides ; be- 
sides an infinity of trimming in the form of buttons, bows, 
barrettes, rosettes, rouleaux, tassels, fringes, flounces, 
and festoons, almost as complex in their arrangement as a 
Chinese puzzle. 


For toilettes de promenade, it is not simply the robe 


Fig. 3. 


courte which is the mode at present, but the most marked 
exaggeration of it, known as the jupe Camargo, so named 
after the famous dancer of the early part of last century, 
who first brought short skirts into fashion on the stage. 
Velvets appear to beas much in favour this season as they 
were last, spite of the efforts which are being made to force 
tartans into the foremost place. Certain of these velvet 
costumes, in narrow rainbow-coloured stripes on a dark 
ground, are most resplendent ; too resplendent, in fact, 
for ordinary wear, although brilliant tints are the rule at 
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present. The corsages are usually plain, still one now and 
then finds them ornamented with a simulated pelerine 
bordered with deep rainbow-coloured fringe, which falls 
over the shoulders after the fashion of epaulettes. The 
upper jupes are arranged at the bottom in small festoons 
bordered with similar fringe and caught up by rosettes, 


from which hang little fringed ‘ pattes.” A ribbon cein- 
ture fastened behind with a bow and long ends will most 
likely encircle the waist. In front may or may not be a 
fringed tablier ; if there is, the chances are that it will be 
compensated for by long fringed basques at the sides. The 
under jupe, if of the same material as the remainder of 
the robe, will be perfectly plain, but if of satin it will be 
onto by a deep ruche surmounted by a row of little 
uffs. 

: Fur Trimming for Robes. 

Fur is already much employed this season for robes, 
and promises to be more so, although the Lycurgus of the 
Rue de la Paix endeavoured to restrict its use to mantles, 
The following elegant costumes will show how it is brought 
into requisition :— : 

A costume in garnet-coloured velvet has its short 
jacket, which is caught in tightly at the waist and fas- 
tened across the breast on the left side, bound all round 
with fur, with fur bands, moreover, at the collar and the 
cuffs, The extremely short upper jupe is bouffantée all 
round at the bottom, and has a series of perpendicular 
barrettes of varying lengths and ornamented with buttons 
disposed down the sides. The upper jupe of satin of the 
same shade of colour has a deep triple ruche at the upper 
part and a single deep ruche at the bottom, the inter- 
vening space being bouillonnée all over with tiny puffs. 


Another costume in bright blue velvet has the under jupe 
trimmed with a deep fur border, and a narrow band of 
fur a few inches above it. The short upper jupe, which 
is looped over to the left side with a band of fur, has a 
narrow fur border at the bottom. The corsage is, more- 
over, trimmed with fur at the neck and shoulders and up 
the front. The ceinture is of velvet, bound with fur, and 
the toilet is completed by a chapeau Russe and muff en 
suite, and half-boots of brown Russia leather. 

A toilet in the new shade known as “ flamme de 
Vésuve” consists of a satin robe with slight train, bor- 
dered by an exccedingly deep flounce, which is scolloped 
at the head, and has a band of grey fox fur about ten_or 
twelve inches from the bottom. The cuffs of the tight- 
fitting sleeves are formed of fur, surmounted by small 
scollops in satin. A velvet pardessus of the same colour 
as the robe is made with a wide opening up the sides to 
the shoulders, and bordered all round with fur, the 
bottom being trimmed with a flounce similar to that 
round the skirt of the rove, but only half its depth. Be- 
hind is a hood, likewise bordered with fur, and down the 
front of the pardessus are a row of large velvet buttons. 

So much for toilettes de promenade with fur trimming. 
Next week we will describe other stylish outdoor costumes. 


Toilettes de Visite, 
Toilettes de visite are in the richest materials, and in 
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light and bright as well as deep splendid shades of colour. 
One of thelatter has the under skirtof fluted garnet coloured 
velvet, bordered by a narrow satin ruche of the same 
shape. The upper jupe, which is in light blue glacé satin, 
figured with white, is looped up behind to form a volu. 
minous bouffante by a bow in passementrie. The corsage 
is made with a pelerine, which has lappets in front, and is 
festooned behind by a rich ornament in passementerie, the 
numerous tassels attached to which fall down below the 
waist. A robe of the tint known ag “ feuille d’automne ” 
has the under jupe in faye, trimmed all round with a 
series of narrow biais to the very edge of the black velvet 
upper skirt, which is ornamented traversely with a rich 
foliated design in black silk crochet on a satin ground. 
The triangular ends of the sash are ornamented to 
correspond. The corsage, open in front, shows a high 
chemisette in Venice guipure, and the tight sleeves are 
puffed at the shoulders and trimmed with passementerie 
at the cuffs. Another visiting toilet has the blue faye 
under jupe formed of a series of flounces, mounting one 
above the other, till they reach the dark blue satin upper 
jupe, which, slightly scolloped all round, falls tablier 
fashion in front to within a few inches of the bottom of 
the lower jupe, and has a rounded opening behind to 
show a large flounced bouffante in blue faye, which is, in 
this instance, more striking than becoming. The blue 
velvet corsage is gored at the sides, and has its short skirts 
fastened back with satin buttons, showing its facings of 
blue faye. The sleeves match the under jupe. 

Another toilette de visite in pearl grey silk is made with 
a cardinal cape and a casaque which fits to the shape and 
is open in front, with pointed basques, which, as well ag 
the cape, are ornamented with barettes of a pale delicate 
brown satin—‘‘nuance de blé,” as it is styled—down 
cither side. The cuffs of the tight sleeves are ornamented 
to match, and the narrow ceinture is en suite. The skirt, 
raised at the sides with a bow and band of pale brown 
satin so as to form a voluminous puff on either hip resem- 
bling the pack saddle of a mule, falls in a point in front. 
The under jupe of satin of the same colour as the 
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trimming of the robe is bordered by a 


n deep ruche 
coquillée at the upper part. 


PARIS BONNETS. 


Last week we spoke of the main characteristics of the 
ordinary chapeau of the season as variety and elabora- 
tion of trimming—flowers, feathers, lace, ribbon, and 
birds of brilliant plumage all being pressed into service. 
But though shapes and styles differ so that it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to describe any one as the bonnet 
of the season, this at least seems certain, bonnets in 
Paris get, if anything, smaller, just as chignons become 
larger, and the spiral curls that hang from them get 
longer every day. Feather bonnets and hats are trimmed 
with feathers of more brilliant hues, in the same way 
that fur muffs and mantles are trimmed with furs of a 
different description. There is a variation of the chapeau 
Russe which we described last week, taller in shape and 
less round at the crown, which Paris modistes have chris- 
tened the ‘‘ talpack,” after the Hungarian head-dress of 
that name. It is usually in dark sealskin or black as- 
tracan, and is trimmed with a plume of heron’s feathers 
starting from a puff or bow of scarlet velvet posed almost 
immediately in front of the chapeau, which, by the way, 
should be worn cocked just a trifle on the right side. 

The chapeau fauchon still continues in favour, and is 
likely to do so, as long as the chignon persists in enlarg- 
ing itself. We have it in velvets of all colours, a 
preference being, however, given to the more brilliant 
shades, such as flamme du Vésuve, bright crimson, garnet, 
and blues of surpassing splendour. A chapeau formed 
of two rouleaux of magenta velvet, bordered on 
either side with ruches of black lace, and having strings 
to match, has for trimming merely a tall maize-colour 
feathery tuft ; one in blue velvet is coquillée all over in 
large plaits, and trimmed at the side with a similar tuft, 
beside which is posed some exotic bird with a delicate 
flexible tail, which waves gracefully over the chignon ; 
inside are some tiny rosebuds on a band of tulle illusion ; 
the velvet strings are bordered with a triple piping of 
satin ribbon, matching the predominating tint of the 
bird’s plumage. Other blue velvet bonnets are lined 
with white satin and trimmed inside with swan’s-down and 
« dewy-looking maiden-blush rose, while outside are 


‘velvet bows and a white ostrich feather ; the strings of 


white satin fasten under the chin. One chapeau in rich 
crimson velvet has the front composed of a series of per- 
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pendicular flutings in the form of the head-dress of the 
sphinx, and is trimmed with simply a large white ostrich 
feather, which droops gracefully behind, and is fastened 


with an Egyptian ornament. Another crimson velvet 
chapeau has its deep fronton coquillée, and surmounted 
with lace leaves, a puffed crown, and a narrow band, by 
way of curtain, finishing with a lace bavolet; a large 
crimson ostrich feather passes over the chapeau from one 
side to the other ; the strings are of velvet bordered with 
lace. A similar chapeau in garnet-coloured velvet had a 
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little bird of green and golden brown plumage posed in 
addition at the side. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


In Paris Russian leather, velvet, and peau dorée are 
the fashionable materials for boots, which are trimmed 
with bows in front and tassels at the top, the more 
stylish being bound with fur or feathers and fastened 
with gilt buttons. Little gaiters, too, are coming into 
fashion ; tartans and various showy mixtures being the 
materials to which preference seems to be given. The 
fashionable shoe is the ‘‘soulier & talons castignettes,” 
that is, with tall, slender, tapering heels not unlike the 
neck of a wine bottle. It is of all colours, frequently 
bordered all round with ruches of ribbon, and invariably 
ornamented in front with a bow almost as large as, and 
far more elaborate than, the one which fastens the indis- 
pensable ‘‘ ceinture écharpe,” and having a gold, silver, 
jet, pearl, or jewelled buckle or ornament in the centre. 


FASHION JOTTINGS FROM NICE. 


The correspondent of a contemporary, writing from 
Nice--which fashionable resort, by the way, is very full 
just now—states that Christmas roses are the favourite 
flowers this season, but they are made to resemble 
camellias much more than roses. Although by no means 
true to nature, they look especially well with white, 
mauve, and light green dresses. Mme. de Pourtales ap- 
peared at Compitgne in an exquisite toilet, ornamented 
with Christmas roses, and thus they became the fashion. 
Chignons of curls are more popular than ever ; they com- 
mence with small curls at the very 
summit of the head, and terminate 
with long ringlets that fall below the 
waist. ‘They remind one forcibly of 
the wigs that were worn during Louis 
XIV.’s reign. Bows of satin ribbon, 
the points of which stand upright, are 
now worn at the top of these curly 
chignons. Sometimes extremely deli- ay 
cate - looking flowers are entwined 
sparingly round the ringlets, and these 
add much more elegance to a toilet . 
than the more formal satin bows. 

The waists are worn considerably 
longer this season; and as for van- bleak 
dyked and scolloped trimmings, there Were the 
is no end to them. The skirts are not 
looped up above the waistband, but 
about one inch and a-half below it. 


THE COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

First Toilet (Dinner Dress),—A violet 
gros grain with two skirts ; the under 
is merely a flounce very slightly fulled 
beneath the second skirt, which is 
bordered by a flounce of black lace set Come the 
on with a black taffetas ruche. <A every 
demie, cut open at the hips, is imi- 
tated with rows of black ruches, and 
bordered with a black lace flounce. 
The bodice, cut square in front, is gar- 
nished with a ruche, which is repeated 
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fall of black lace. Black lace ornaments 
the cuffs and composes the rosette. A 
white muslin chemisette covers the 
neck, and a cross suspended from a 
black velvet is secured round the 
throat. The hair is dressed with a rose to be 
and an aigrette of buds. Yellow gloves. God _ bless 

Second Toilet (Walking Costume).— one! 
A robe of fawn-coloured cachmire, long, 
but without a train, bordered by a 
flounce bound with taffetas. The 
bodice is trimmed with ruches round 
the armholes and round the throat. | 
The Lucretia mantle of black velvet is | 


Ye teach 
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Ou: the world were very dreary, oh! the world 

were very dark, 

And the souls that struggle upward to a high and 
God-like mark, 

They would stumble in their blindness on_ life’s 


undefiled. 


No grander glory to the earth or suff’ring man was 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. given, 

No manna to the hungering hosts came ever down 
from heaven, 

With half the sweetness that to us poor workers 
by the way, 


O angel ones! with such as ye we never can be 
round the armholes, where it heads a poor ; 


and endure ; 
Ye whisper, in this game of life there’s something 


take the corners marked a@ and b in fig. 3 and fold them 
asin fig. 4. Then tack them on muslin, cut the shape 
of the cravat, and finish it as in fig. 5. 
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HILDREN have what is called their baby hair until 
4 six years of age. This should certainly not be cut 

® until they have attained that age, and some—as Dr. 
Brown, of Edinburgh—urge that it should not be cut at 
all, But up to that age it is like the first plumage of the 
young bird—is soft, downy, and delicate—and quite un- 
like the crop that succeeds it, in all except colour, and that, 
too, often changes materially. When they have reached 
the age of six or seven it may be carefully cut, but once 
cut, it will have to be cropped at regular intervals. Putting 
up the hair of children in curling-papers breaks it and 
checks its growth ; often pulls it out at the roots. Curl- 
ing irons are fatal to the hair of both children and grown 
persons. The heat saps up all the juice out of the fibres 
as effectually as fire or frost saps the vitality of a green 
branch, leaving it but a dry, withered skeleton. The 
practice which hairdressers have of frizzing out the hair 
with a comb, to make the most of it, is one of the most 
cruel injuries that can be inflicted upon living hair. The 
comb cuts it in the act of frizzing it. You can test the 
truth of this by combing out the hair after it has been so 
dressed. The hair sometimes comes out by handfuls ; 


CHILDREN: 


yellow tinge of the Englishman’s hair, its peculiar fall 
and its way of ‘setting to his head, are as different from 
that of the German as two things that are like, and yet 
unlike, can well be, while the carrotty locks of the san- 
guine Celt are different from those of the other two; and 
whoever has seen a fair-haired Scot would not mistake 
his head for that of either of the preceding three. In 
each case the hair has a peculiar look, and tint, and 
texture, and set of its own. Among the Irish women, 
however, a chestnut brown seems to predominate. But 
among the Irish and English, in certain districts, we 
meet with fine specimens of blue-black hair, but quite 
different from the Spanish or Italian type. French hair 
is not so decided in its colouring as the English. It is 
black very often, but not the sombre black of the 
Spaniard, nor the rich _brown-black of the Italian ; and 
very often it is a dark brown. Blonde hair is not so un- 
common among the French as those who have not seen 
them at home may think. But the Italian blonde hair is 
the most beautiful of all. It has not the cold look of the 
light hair of Northern nations, for the sun has bronzed 
its fairness, and there is a warm tinge in its sunny ripples. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE CoLtD PouLtry.—Mrs. Toogood, 
in her ‘* Treasury of French Cookery,” published by Bentley, 
supplies some good practical directions for 
the using up of cold poultry, which will 
be specially acceptable to many of our 
readers at this season :— 

PouLTRY CROQUETTES. — CROQUETTE 
DE VOLAILLE.—Melt a bit of butter ina 


stewpan ; put into it chopped parsley and 


mushrooms, two spoonfuls of flour, salt, 


pepper, and nutmeg. Fry it, and pour 


in stock and alittle cream. This sauce 


ought to have the consistence of thick 


milk. Cut up any poultry, which has 


and barren wild, 
world not lit with faces, happy, pure, and 


young and holy faces beaming round us 


day. 
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us, for your own sweet sakes, to suffer 


won: 
ye, little children, for I love ye every 


Marritas Barn. 


edged with a deep fringe and folded 
into peaks, and laid above a cross-cut 
band of the same material. A small 
Macfarlane pelerine is ornamented with 
«medallion and tassels. The bonnet 
1s of Honiton lace, with a coronet of 


roses. 

Third Toilet (Ball Costume). — A 
dress of pink taffetas with four flounces 
placed one over the other, bound with 
pink satin ; they are headed by two 
bands of satin. The second skirt is composed of pink 
satin divided by bullionnés of frills and pink net. Sash 
of pink taffetas with satin facing. Berthe, puffs of tulle. 
The hair is dressed with roses. White gloves, 

Fourth Toilet (Short Dress).—Green taffetas with three 
small flounces, with satin rolls at the top. Tunic 
bordered with a frill, headed by three rolls like those on 
the under skirt ; it is caught up at both sides by a rosette, 
This figure gives a front view of the Lucretia mantle, 
worn also by the second figure. A fauchon bonnet with 


a double fall of black lace behind, a group of flowers over. 


the brow, and brides flounced with lace. i 

Fifth Toilet (Short Dress).—A short striped cachmire 
skirt, a tunic of cachmire edged with flouncing of the 
same. Marie Antoinette fichu, en suite, tied behind. 
Body and sleeves like the under skirt. Hat of grey straw 
trimmed with black lace and brown ribbon. 


MORNING CAP. 

This cap can be either made in fine and broad netting, 
or composed of Brussels net and insertions run with 
ribbon, The cap can be made from the illustrations. 

CRAVAT. 

This very pretty cravat, to be worn with an open walk- 
Ing jacket, is made of satin ribbon. It is composed of a 
Series of leaves laid one over the other, and made accord- 
ing to the diagrams. Thus: Take a piece of ribbon, as 
Mm fig. 1, and fold it at a@ and D as shown in fig. 2. Next 


been cooked the day before, into dice. 
Put them into the sauce and let it get 
cold. Form it into balls, and cover them 
with bread crumbs. Wash these in eggs 
which have been beaten up, and roll them 
in bread crumbs a second time. Fry them 
to a good colour, and serve with a gar- 
nish of fried parsley. Croquettes of veal 
or rabbit may be prepared in the same 
way. 

BLANQUETTE DE VOLAILLE.—ENTREE. 
—Cut up cold roast fowl into thin slices, 
and put them into a white sauce. Let it 
simmer for a quarter-of-an-hour, and 
serve. 

CAPILOTADE DE VOLAILLE.—ENTREE. 
—This dish is made of the remains of 
poultry. <A little butter is melted and 
mixed with flour, salt, pepper, herbs, and 
mushrooms which have been scalded and 
cut up small. When this begins to turn 
yellow a mixture of equal parts of white 
wine and gravy stock is pouredin. After 
it has boiled for twenty minutes the pieces 
of any sort of roast poultry, having been 
nicely cut, are put into the sauce. It is 
left over the fire for a quarter-of-an-hour 
and served.—A nother recipe: Take poul- 
try which has been dressed for the day 
before and cut it up. Put it into a stew- 
pan with a thickening of butter and flour. 
Add half a glass of stock. Let it simmer. 
Before serving put in gherkins cut in 
slices. 

SALAD DE VOLAILLE.—ENTREE. —Take 
a fowl dressed the day before, either 
whole or cut. Remove the flesh in nice 
slices, Arrange them with taste with a 
lettuce cut up. This should be placed at 
the bottom of a dish or salad bowl. Add 
other lettuces. Garnish with anchovies 
cut in slips. Season with the sauce 
usually made for salads, This dish may 
be made with game. 

Pouttry SALap. — SALADE DE Vo- 
LAILLE.—Take a cold roast fowl and cut 
it up. Put it into a deep dish or salad 
bowl. Mingle it with bits of the hearts 
of lettuce. Add hard eggs, anchovies 
a cut in strips, gherkins, and herbs. _Vine- 


and further, this process tangles up the hair, and a grert 
deal of it is broken and pulled out in trying to comb it 
straight again. 

Very few persons pay any attention to the arrange- 
ment of their hair, so as to harmonise with their peculiar 
style of features and general personal appearance. Most 
women think of nothing but of dressing it according to 
the prevailing fashion—never considering how ludicrous 
a little woman appears in an enormous chignon, only pro- 
portionate to some tall Amazon ; while a thin-faced 
woman combs back every individual hair stiffly from her 
face, rendering its angularity still more conspicuous ; and 
a merry-faced girl wears hers puffed out about her visage, 
thus adding to its breadth. If the head is long, do not 
increase the length by pinning the chignon on a straight 
line with the front parting, If the head is high, that is 
if veneration is prominent at the top, arrange the hair go 
as to give the head breadth, and not height. 

Curls are becoming to some persons, while upon others 
they are perfectly odious. In all cases it is best to give 
the hair the shape to which it naturally inclines. If it 
waves naturally over the forehead, don’t brush it down 
flat and straight. If it inclines to lie smoothly on the front 
don’t friz it artificially ; the discrepancy is always apparent. 

Shades of colour and form are very distinct in the dif- 
ferent nations. For instance, the English and the Ger- 
man have many points of resemblance In common, and 
the national hue of their hair is fair or yellow. But the 


gar and other sauce may be added after 
it comes to table. : 

The following receipts for giblet soup will form a fitting 
supplement to the above :— 

GisLer Soup.—Miss Jewry recommends four gets of duck, 
or two of goose giblets ; one pound of gravy beef ; three quarts 
of water; a bunch of sweet herbs; one onion; peel and 
juice of halfalemon; one ounce of butter ; a spoonful of 
flour ; one glass of white wine ; two teaspoonfuls of mush- 
room ketchup; pepper, salt, and cayenne to your taste. 
Scald and thoroughly clean the giblets, cut them into pieces, 
and put them into three quarts of water, add the pound of 
beef gravy, the sweet herbs, onion, peel of half alemon cut 
very thin, and a seasoning of butter and salt ; set it over the 
fire and let it simmer till the gizzards are quite tender, when 
strain the soup into a bowl. Put the butter, mixed with the 
flour, into a stewpan, and stir it until brown, then pour in the 
strained soup and let it boil up again, stirring it constantly. 
In ten minutes skim it clean, and again strain it through a 
fine sieve, add the wine, ketchup, cayenne, and the juice of a 
lemon, and serve it very hot with the giblets in a tureen. If 
you have any stock by you use it instead of the beef. 

Another Way.--Take the bones, a pint and a-half of 
water, one onion, three or four cloves, a small piece of toasted 
bread, a bunch of sweet herbs, peppercorns and salt to taste. 
Crack the bones, put the pint and a-half of water to them, 
the onion stuck with cloves, a small piece of toasted bread, 
the bunch of sweet herbs, and peppercorns and salt. Let all 
simmer very gently till the giblets are quite tender. When 
cold, take off all the fat. If you wish it to be rich add two 
pounds of shin of beef. 

Another Way.—Scald and clean a set or more of giblets ; 
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stew them in a little gravy, with two onions, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, two glasses of white wine, pepper, and salt, until 
the gizzards are quite tender ; then take out the giblets and 
strain the broth. Make a stock with two pounds of gravy beef, 
three onions, and five pints of water. Skin some onions, slice 
them, and fry them in butter, with a small quantity of basil, 
marjoram, and parsley ; take them out of the pan ; add flour 
sufficient to thicken the soup, and let it be slightly browned. 
Then stir in the boiling stock ; let it boil half-an-hour, pass 
it through a tammy, put it again on the fire, and skim it care- 
fully ; add the giblets, two glasses of sherry or Madeira wine, 
and a little lemon-juice. Season it highly. The gizzards 
should be cut into quarters, or they will not become so tender 
as the other parts; divide the liver, feet, neck, and pinions 
in moderate-sized pieces ; take off the bill and cut the head 
in two. In some marshy situations, where geese are reared 
more for the profit derived from their feathers than their 
flesh, and thus not properly fattened, the whole bird is some- 
times made into soup, ready trussed for the table, the giblets 
being dressed as above ; the carcass, which is served up sepa- 
rately, being smothered in onions. It must be stewed very 
slowly, and will take from three to four hours, according to 
its size, before it can be brought to table; but the soup will 
be of first-rate quality. 
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FATTENING CHICKENS FoR THE Paris Markers. —If 
Torquemada were still alive and bent on having an auto da fé 
of fat Protestants, we should recommend him the following 
scene, which is constantly passing at the Villa de Belvedere, 
at Vichy. In a well-aired and well-lighted circular building 
are arranged numerous shelves, made to turn upon a pivot, 
and on these shelves are placed chickens, each fastened down 
in its place, with hardly sufficient liberty to move even the 
head. When the hour for dinner arrives a girl commences to 
feed the fowls, and the dinner is administered in the following 
manner: A kind of cloth, called a paletot, is thrown over the 
victim in such a way that only its head is left free, whilst the 
rest of the body is tightly secured. With the left hand the 
girl then presses the beak, in order to force it open, and with 
the right hand she introduces a tube into the bird’s throat ; 
this communicates, by means of a long flexible pipe, with a 
reservoir which contains the mess, and by a simple movement 
the desired quantity of food is injected. The mess is liquid, 
and consists of maize or barley flour and milk. When the 
girl has fed one shelf she tnrns the pivot, and another shelf 
arrives, and when she has fed all the fowls in the first floor, 
a machine elevates her to the second floor, where the same 
operation is repeated. When the chickens are fat enough for 
market they are placed in another building, where there is 
plenty of air, but where they are deprived of light, and they 
pass four-and-twenty hours in utter darkness and without 
food. They are then killed in a scientific manner ; they are 
closely enveloped, so that they are unable to tlutter, and then 
a sharp little instrument is introduced into the throat, and 
they are bled so skilfully that death seems instantaneous. 
The chickens are finally plucked, washed, cleansed, and 
bound in wet linen, and then weighed and ticketed with the 
price, which is thirty-five-pence the pound. 

Rounp Mince-pres.—A round mince-pie would shock the 
feelings of the purist in pastry, who recognises only one sbape 
as orthodox—viz., the elongated oval, which is something like 
to the sacred vesica piscis, and is intended to represent the 
cretch, or manger, in which the Holy Babe was laid. The 
mince-meat symbolises the offerings of the wise men. The 
true oval mince-pie was once regarded as a test of orthodoxy : 
if the person took it and ate it, he was considered to be a 
Christian ; but, if he refused it, he was scouted as a- Jew. 
The twelve days, from Christmas-day to Twelfth-day, are the 
only true and legitimate days, say some persons, on which 
mince-pies should be eaten—at the rate of one a-day ; and 
each of these twelve days will insure a happy month in the 
coming year. 

Rippon BLANCMANGE.—Make a sufficient quantity of blanc- 
mange for one or two moulds, and divide it into equal portions. 
Add to one, sufficient prepared Spanish juice to colour it green ; 
to another, a small quantity of cochineal ; to a third, a little 
saffron ; or, if objected to, stir into the boiling blancmange the 
yolks of two or three eggs well beaten and stirred over the 
fire (with a few spoonfuls of milk) to the consistency of the 
other parts. A little boiled chocolate will also give an ad- 
ditional colour. The different colours should be poured into 
an oiled mould about an inch deep, and each colour must be 
allowed to get perfectly cold before the other is added, or the 
beauty of the ribbon will be spoilt. When full, set the mould 
in a cold place to set, and turn it carefully out. 


‘ A marriage has just been celebrated at Rouen between two 
dwarfs, M. Angot, well known for his performance in the 
Rancey Circus, and Mdlle. Caumont, a semptress, even 
smaller than her husband. The bride is twenty-four years of 
age, and the bridegroom twenty-nine. Not less than 1,200 
persons were present at the ceremony, 

Lapies’ TaLK.—They have a readiness of resource which 
enables them to say the very thing that is most right, at the 
very moment when it is most wanted, to rectify the blunders 
of other people—of their stupid male relatives notably—to 
anticipate and prevent some threatening contretemps, or to 
counteract its effect a moment after its occurrence. It 
enables them to set the talk going at critical moments, and 
to keep it alive with bright answers and lively repartee 
always. It gives them the power of keeping people in good 
humour, or of restoring their equanimity when it 18 gone. 
This abundance of ideas and quickness of fancy with which 
women are for the most part so well endowed, leads, then, in 
certain cases, to all sorts of good and wholesome results. In 
other cases, however, where the capacity is lower, these same 
qualities have a different issue and are shown chiefly in the 
development of an extraordinary power of running on with talk 
of a certain sort not very exalted in quality, butquite unlimited 
in amount. This running-on faculty—as enjoyed by the ladies 
of creation —is certainly worthy of note ina treatise such as 
this. Its possessors are a class apart, and are more numerous 
than might be supposed. They seldom leave off or make 
pauses in their talk, but rather link together the different sec- 
tions of their monologue with words of uncertain meaning, or 
repetitions of something already spoken, apparently with the 
object of getting time in which to collect new ideas, or else 
of preventing anyone else from taking advantage of a pause 
to cutin. This running-on capacity is not without value in 
its way, even as it is exhibited in those who are unable to keep 
it in order and to regulate it duly ; while, as to those others, 
who possess, in combination with this gift, certain other gifts of 
intelligence and discretion, it may simply be said of any 
society, which includes such persons within its limits, that it 
may be congratulated on possessing all that can most com- 
pletely ornament and enliven it.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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The Queen drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last 
week, accompanied by Countess Spencer and Viscountess 
Clifden. Colonel Maude was in attendance upon horseback as 
Equerry in Waiting ; and Her Majesty, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Louise, drove in the grounds on Wednesday morning. 

Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, shot in the 
preserves of Swainston during the Wednesday, with Sir John 
Simeon. His Royal Highness afterwards honoured Sir John 
and Lady Simeon with his presence at luncheon. Lord Alfred 
Paget and General the Hon. C. Grey had the honour of accom- 
panying his Royal Highness. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice ; and Her Majesty walked out on Thursday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince Arthur, attended by 
Colonel Elphinstone, went out shooting. Lord Alfred Paget 
and Colonel Maude had the honour of accompanying his Royal 
Highness. 

The Earl and Countess Granville arrived at Osborne on 
Wednesday on a visit to Her Majesty. The Right Hon. John 
Bright also arrived, and had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. General the Hon. Charles and 
Mrs. Grey were also honoured with invitations. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by Viscountess Clifden, drove out on Thursday afternoon. 
Prince Arthur accompanied Her Majesty on horseback ; and 
the Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Friday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen visited Her Majesty, 
and remained to luncheon. 

Earl and Countess Granville had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and Royal Family on Wednesday and Thursday 
evening. The Right Hon. John Bright left Osborne on Thurs- 
day. The Hon. Florence Seymour succeeded the Hon, Mary 
Lascelles as Maid of Honour in Waiting. Miss Lascelles re- 
mained on a visit. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Countess 
Granville and Viscountess Clifden, drove out, Colonel Maude 
being in attendance upon horseback ; and Her Majesty 
walked and drove in the grounds on Saturday morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Leopold. Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Colonel Ponsonby succeeded Lord Alfred Paget as Equerry 
in Waiting. : 

On New Year's Day a Christmas tree was prepared, by 
Her Majesty’s command, for the upper servants of the esta- 
blishment at Osborne, and another for the remainder of the 
servants. The upper servants assembled at six o’clock, and 
shortly afterwards the Queen and the Royal Family entered the 
room, when her Majesty handed a present to each. Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family then proceeded to the servants’ 
hall, where Her Majesty distributed gifts to those assembled 
there. numbering about 140, and in the evening they were 
entertained with a supper. Viscountess Clifden was in at- 
tendance upon the Queen. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise 
and Princess Beatrice, drove out. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel 
Elphinstone, left Osborne for Woolwich. Earl and Countess 
Granville also ieft. 

Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service 
at Whippingham Church on Sunday morning. The Rev. 
George Prothero officiated. 

On Monday morning, the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, walked in the grounds. Princess Louise and Prince 
Leopold also went out. : 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, and attended by 
Lady Caroline Barrington. Colonel Ponsonby was in attend- 
ance upon horseback. 

General the Hon. Charles and Mrs. Grey had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family on Monday. 

Her Majesty the Queen, after leaving Osborne in February, 
intends passing about a fortnight at Claremont, occasionally 
paying short visits to Windsor Castle. Senay 

We are pleased to be able to announce the gratifying intel- 
ligence that a great improvement has taken place in the 
health of her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Her Royal Highness took a carriage airing on 
Wednesday last week for the first time, accompanied by his 
Royal Highness Prince Christian. ‘Cheir Royal Highnesses 
gave a ball to the servants of the household on New Year's 
Eve, when they danced the old year out and the new year in. 
In the course of the evening his Royal Highness Prince 
Christian entered the room to witness the merry proceedings. 

By a telegram we learn that the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia arrived at Berlin last week, together with their 


children. 


en) 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


We learn by telegram that a court ball was given at 
Copenhagen on Tuesday evening in honour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The ball was opened at a quarter to ten 
with the Polonaise, the King dancing with the Princess of 
Wales, the Prince of Wales with the Queen of Denmark, and 
the Danish Crown Prince with the Countess Frijs de 
Frijsenborg. The English, French, Russian, and Swedish 
Ministers are among the guests, who number in all about 1,500. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wears a blue dress, 
and a diadem of brilliants. 
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THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Earl of Camperdown, who has been appointed one oe 
the Lords in Waiting on Her Majesty, will reside during the 
next few weeks at Weston Hall, Warwickshire. ; 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt, 
arrived at Frogmore on Saturday on a visit to Prince an 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. His Royal Highness 
returned to London on Monday. 


The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Christian, attended by 


Major-General F. Seymour and Colonel Tyrwhitt, went out 
shooting on Saturday. Admiral the Hon. Sir Frederick 
Grey, Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goodlake had the honour of accompanying their Royal 
Highnesses. 


The Marquis and Macchioness of Donegall have been enter- 
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taining a select circle at Hampstead-park, near Newbury, to 
meet the Duke of Cambridge. 

Lord Hawke, we understand, has been seriously ill at his 
seat in Yorkshire, arising from an accident in the hunting 
field a few weeks ago. 

A fire has occurred at the seat of Baron Rothschild, at 
Gunnersbury-park, by which an extensive range of stabling 
was partly consumed. The fire was discovered at midnight, 
and when found out it had already gutted one entire portion 
of the buildings. Mounted messengers were despatched for 
aid, and the volunteer fire brigades of Acton, Haling, and 
other places were speedily at work, but such a hold had the 
flames acquired over the buildings that it required the most 
assiduous efforts to get them under, which was effected in 
about three hours and a-half after the first alarm was 
given. The valuable horses were, fortunately, saved from 
destruction. 

Information has been received from the Deanery, Worces- 
ter, of the demise of the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, 
Canon of Worcester and Master of St. Oswald’s Hospital, 
Worcester, which took place on Sunday morning, between six 
and seven o'clock. He had held the canonry in Worcester 
Cathedral since 1834, and was rector of Poltimore Devon, to 
which he was presented by the late Lord Poltimore, in 1835. 
The hon. and rev. canon was the youngest of the four sons of 
Hugh, first Earl Fortescue, by his wife Hester, third daughter 
of the late Right Hon. George Grenville, great uncle of the 
late Duke of Buckinham and Chandos. He was born May 5, 
1796, and married, April 13, 1842, Sophia, daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Nevile, rector of Cottesmore, Rutland, by 
which lady, who predeceased him only afew days (Tuesday 
week), he leaves issue a son and two daughters. 

A meeting of subscribers to the fand for erecting a memorial 
to the late Earl of Carlisle in the town of Morpeth was held 
last week, when the following resolution was carried : ‘¢ That 
a marble bust of the late Earl of Carlisle, by Foley, from the 
statue on which he is now engaged, be obtained, at a cost not 
exceeding 100 guineas, so as to preserve and kand down the 
likeness of the late ear], and to perpetuate the memory of his 
virtues.” It was stated that the fund amounted to 145/. 

We have to record the death of the Hon. Arabella Catherine 
Wolstenholme, who died on Christmas Day. She was aunt 
of the fourth Viscount Bangor, and married in 1811 Mr. Kd- 
ward Wolstenholme, of Clarence House, Roehampton, who 
died some years since. 

The death of Colonel H. Edward Hamlyn Fane occurred on 
the 27th wit. The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Edward Fane, of Fulbeck, and was born in 1817. 
He was for some years colonel commandant of the South 
Lincoln Militia, and late M.P. for the Southern Division of 
the county of Hants. 

Prince Salm-Salm, formerly general of the Mexican army, 
and noted for his devotion to the cause of the unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico, has entered the Prussian army. He is 
provisionally attached, with the rank of major, to the Queen’s 
Regiment of Grenadiers. 

A few days ago the Emperor and Empress of the French 
again visited the Royal Family of Spain at their hotel in the 
Rue de Rivoli. The Empress pays the greatest attention to 
Queen Isabella, and the Prince Imperial is a constant com- 
panion of the children. 

Queen Isabella and the King Consort, accompanied by the 
Prince of the Asturias and his sisters, proceeded to the 
Tuileries on New Year’s Day to present the compliments of 
the season to the Emperor and Empress. 


DeaTH oF Sir Joun R. Minpanke HuskissoN Bakt.— 
Information of the death of the above diplomatic servant of 
the Crown has been received at the Foreign-office. Sir John 
Ralph Milbanke Huskisson died on the 30th ult., at Ertham 
House, Sussex, after a short illness. The deceased was the 
only son of Sir John Peniston, seventh baronet, by his wife, 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Mr. Julines Hering, and was 
born November 5, 1800. He married July 13, 1843, Emily, 
third daughter of the late Mr. John Mansfield, of Digswell 
House, Herts, by whom he leaves several chlldren. 

His Excellency the Hon. Anson Burlingame and suite have 
left the Grosvenor Hotel, Belgravia, for Paris. 

The Earl Spencer, the newly-appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, accompanied by the Countess Spencer, will arrive at 
Dublin, to enter upon his onerous duties either on the 23rd or 


25th inst. 


The Earl and Countess of Derby will receive company at 
Knowsley up to the 17th inst. It will afford his lordship’s 


friends some satisfaction to learn that the noble earl is in 


better health than he has been for some time past. 
Colonel and Mrs. B. R. Alden and family have left Maurigy’s 


Hotel for a Continental tour. 


The death of Sir William Mackenzie, Bart, which occurred 
a few days ago at Coul House, his seat in Ross-shire, is an- 
nounced. Sir William: was the second son of Sir George 
Steuart Mackenzie, F.R.S., vice-president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and was born at Coul House on the 
20th of May, 1806. The hon. baronet had been a deputy- 
lieutenant of Ross-shire since 1857. Hesucceeded his brother. 
Sir Alexander, as ninth baronet, in January, 1856 and 
married, 16th of August, 1858, Agnes, second daughter of 
Mr. Ross Thompson Smyth, of Ardmore, county Londonderry. 
The late Sir William is succeeded by his brother, Robert 
Ramsay Mackenzie, born 21st of July, 1811, and married in 
1846 to Louisa Alexandrina, daughter of Mr. Richard Jones, 
of Sydney, New South Wales. 

His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff and the Countess Thérése Bernstorff are staying 
on a visit to the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., and Mrs, 
Hardy, at their seat near Staplehurst, Kent. 

His Excellency Musurus Pasha has arrived at the Turkish 
Embassy, in Bryanston-square, from Constantinople, accom- 
panied by M. Paul Musurus and Mesdlles. Musurus, 

The Viceroy of Egypt has sent one of his sons to Paris to 
‘complete his education,” and another to England for the 
same purpose. It seems that the practice of economy does 
not enter into the Egyptian Sovereign’s notions of instruction 
for the young prince located at Paris has been allowed to hire 
for himself an entire mansion in one of the first quarters, at a 
very high rent, though it is the custom there even for 
wealthy people, to content themselves with ‘‘ apartments e 
The Prince has also been allowed to spend between 2, 0001. 
and 3,000/. in decorating the interior. He is now engaged in 
buying furniture for it, and what his notion of the furniture 
needed is may be judged from the fact that he has given 8007. 
In his stables he has already placed 
twelve horses, Arab or thorough-bred English, and numerous 
carriages of different kinds ; and though wine-drinking is 
prohibited to the disciples of Mahomet, he is having his 
cellar stocked with the very best, and consequently the most 
costly wines. 

The Duke of Hamilton, on the morning cf the New Year, 
according to usual custom, ordered t) be distributed the fol- 
lowing gifts to the poor on his estate in Scotland: 2,560 
loaves, 5,500lb. beef, and 600 packages of tea and sugar, 
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amounting to somewhere about 2001b. of the one, and 500 Ib. 
of the other. The coals distributed in Hamilton parish alone, 
through the agency of the clergymen in the town, consisted 
of 209 carts. His grace also kindly supplied several hun- 
dred pounds of roast beef for the inmates of the Combination 
Poorhouse 

A marriage is arranged to take place early this year between 
Oriel Farnell Walton, Esq., and Miss Gordon, eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Cecil Gordon. 

The marriage of Lord Archibald Campbell, the son, and 
Miss Callander, the ward of the Duke of Argyll, will take 
place early this month, at Argyll Lodge. 

The marriage between the Hon. Robert Butler, youngest 
son of Lord Dunboyne, and Miss Maude Probyn, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain George Probyn, is arranged to 
take place early in February. 

The marriage between Lord Colchester and the Hon. Miss 
Maude, daughter of Viscount Hawarden, is fixed for the 28th 
instant. 

The Countess of Dalkeith arrived in town on Tuesday 
evening from Dalkeith Palace. 

The Lord President of the Council and the Countess de 
Grey and Ripon have been entertaining a select party at 
Studley Royal, their seat near Ripon. 

The death is announced of Lady Granville Somerset, widow 
of Lord Granville Somerset, second and youngest son of 
Henry Charles, sixth Duke of Beaufort, and brother of the 
late Duke. Her ladyship died on Monday last, at her re- 
sidence in Cadogan-place, after a short illness.. The deceased 
lady was the youngest daughter of Robert, first Lord Caring- 
ton, and sister of the late lord. The deceased lady was aunt 
of the Earl Stanope and the Duchess of Cleveland. 

The Earl and Countess of Bessborough are expected in town 
for the season the second week in the ensuing month. 


HNiatoreath A tonre 
Anteresting Stems. 


THE woman Mary Manley, who was sentenced to death 
the late Staffordshire assizes, for the wilful murder of her 
infant child, at Rushton James, near Leek, on the 17th of 
October, has been respited during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

At Fawley, a village in the New-forest, Elizabeth Baker, 
sixty-three years old, drowned herself a day or two ago, in 
consequence, as it is believed, of her son having accused her 
of stealing a sovereign from his box. 

On Saturday week the wife of Seth Wilby, clothier, of 
Ossett, was safely delivered of three male children. One of 
them died on Saturday night, one on Sunday morning, and 
the third on Sunday night. 

The movement for the higher education of women is active 
in Scotland. Last winter Professor Masson delivered a 
course of lectures in Edinburgh, on English Literature, to 
ladies, whose ages ranged from about twenty-two to 
thirty-five. Out of a class of 265, there were 94 who 
obtained certificates for written essays and answer at an ex- 
amination. A similar course was delivered at Glasgow ; and 
this year three courses, of forty lectures each, are going on in 
Edinburgh ; one by Professor Masson, on English Literature ; 
another by Professor Fraser, on Logic and Mental Philosophy; 
and the third, on Experimental Physics, by Professor Tait. 
From such cultivation a harvest of happy results may be rea- 
sonably anticipated. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, presentsa woman to an admiring 
world who has had five children in eleven months—triplets at 
first ; twins next. 

At the Working Women’s Protective Association, in New 
York, they are exhibiting a cloak that required thirty days to 
finish the embroidery on it, and in which 180 skeins of thread 
were used. For that amount of labour and time only $12 were 
paid by a prominent Broadway house. 

Mr. George Peabody has sent a cheque of 1007. to the 
Mayor of Brighton, for distribution amongst the poor of 
Brighton ‘‘in such a way as he considers will be most bene- 
ficial to them.” 

On New Year’s morning, at nine o’clock, the distribution of 
Her Majesty’s New Year’s gifts to the poor was commenced at 
the Town-hall, Windsor. About 3,250lbs. of beef and sixty- 
one tons of coals were distributed to the 777 families holding 
tickets. By ten o’clock the whole of the ticket-holders had 
received their gifts. 

On Tuesday last week an inquest was held at Sheffield on a 
child, three years of age, the son of Henry Blunt. At the 
commencement of last month cne of Blunt’s children was 
scalded to death, and on Saturday week another was so 
severely burnt that he died on the following day. The de- 
ceased and his brother Francis were left in charge of the 
house, and as the former was lighting a stick his clothing 
accidentally caught fire. The little fellow ran out of the 
house enveloped in flames, which the neighbours were suc- 
cessful, after a while, in putting out, but the unfortunate 
creature was fatally injured. Verdict, ‘* Accidental death.” 

The magistrates at Machynlleth, in Montgomeryshire, have 
had before them an extraordinary case of burglary and at- 
tempted arson. The accused was a ‘‘ladylike” person, 
named Mary Jane Grey, who until recently was governess in 
the family of a gentleman resident in that neighbourhood. His 
house had been broken into, a quantity of silver stolen, and 
an attempt made to fire the place. ‘The evidence that the 
prisoner had done it was purely circumstantial. 
committed for trial. 

A man and woman have been sentenced, the former to 
thirty days’ and the latter to fourteen days’ imprisonment, 
at Dunfermline, for being married under false names. 

It is not very long since an acute social critic discovered 
that ‘‘most” of the lady respondents in the Divorce Court 
were the wives of civil engineers. Another journalist now 
announces ‘‘ that most of the young persons who elope from 
home have clergymen for fathers,” and adds that Dissent 
itself is not free from this ‘‘ remarkable scandal.” If this 
fresh contribution to social science were verified it would 
certainly be ‘‘ remarkable.” 

A female pedestrian in Buffalo has taken out a ‘‘ licence to 
wear male attire.” 

The divorces in Vermont for five years have numbered one 
to every twenty marriages. 

Until the law steps in and with a very strong hand ex- 
ercises supervision over all ‘‘ baby farms,” whether large or 
small, we must expect to hear continually of cases of child 
murder. Here is a recent case. At Pill, near Bristol, an 
illegitimate child was placed out at nurse a fortnight after its 
birth by its mother, a domestic servant, who agreed to pay 
ls. 6d. a-week for it. She occasionally saw the child, found 
it getting thin. It pined and died, and on a post mortem ex- 
amination not a particle of food was found in the stomach. 
The inhuman nurse has been committed for trial for man- 
slaughter. F 

A fearful crime has taken place at'Compans. M. Delarue, 
farmer and miller, and his wife, having been found murdered 
at their residence. They appear to have been attacked while 
playing at dominoes. ‘The husband was still seated in his 
chair, but Madame Delarue was lying on the ground, her face 
having been partly desoured by a dog. No traces of the 
criminals have yet been discovered. 

The new law of Kansas, by which a wife may prosecute a 
publican who sells spirits to her husband, promises not to be 
a dead letter. The Lawrence Tribune contains the following 
advertisement : ‘To whom it may concern. I hereby give 
notice that the sale of spirituous liquors to Homer Hays is 
contrary tomy wishes, and that I shall prosecute according to 
law any person who disregards this notice. —Catherine Hays.” 

A correspondence has taken place between the Edinburgh 
Branch of the Society for Women’s Suffrage and Mr. J. 8. 
Mill. The society expresses its disappointment at the defeat 
of Mr. Mill in Westminster, which it attributes to his having 
made efforts to bring Governor Eyre to justice. Mr. Mill, in 
reply, says that of all his recollections connected with the 
House of Commons that of having had the honour of being 
the first to make the claim of women to the suffrage a Parlia- 
mentary question is the most gratifying. In thanking the 
Society for its expression of sympathy with his feeling in re- 
gard to Jamaica, he says it is peculiarly among women that 
the condemnation of Mr. Eyre and his instruments should 
have been found, although the conduct of many of them has 
afforded one more evidence that the renunciation of masculine 
intelligence gives no security for womanly kindness. 

A resident at Notting-hill gives an account of a daring 
robbery which has been committed there. On Monday last 
week, at noon (the writer says), a man and woman called at my 
house, the woman stating they were sent for the clothes for 
the laundry, our laundry being the Royal Victoria, Silchester- 
road, Notting-hill. The servants, never suspecting, gave them 
not only the family’s clothes, but their own as well, and the 
baskets which were in the house belonging to the Victoria 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Her grace the late Dowager Duchess of Sutherland died in- 
testate, Letters of administration of her personal estate, 
which was sworn under 8,000/., have just been granted by Her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate. 

The will of his Excellency Don Cristobal de Murrieta, 
K.G.C., of the Spanish Order of Charles III., who died at 
his residence, Kensington Palace-gardens, on November 17, 
was proved in the London Court on the 2nd ult., the person- 
alty in this country being sworn under 600,0007. All his 
property in Spain he has left equally between his children ; 
and in addition thereto he leaves to his daughter the sum of 
80,0007., and to each of his two younger sons 10,000/. ; and 
bequeaths the residue of his property equally between his 
four sons. 

The Irish probate of the will of the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Pakenham, P.C., K.C.B., was sealed in the London Court on 
the 19th ult., the personalty havirg been sworn under 18,0000. 
Sir Richard had held many diplomatic appointments, was 
never married, and died at the age of seventy-one. 

The Scotch confirmation or testamentary disposition of 
General Sir Thomas Monteath Douglas, K.C.B, was sealed in 
London on the 22nd ult., the personalty being sworn as not 
exceeding 46,000/. 

The will of Mr. Henry Bacon, formerly of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law, who died at his residence, No. 4, Lansdowne- 
terrace, Brighton, in November last, was proved in London 
on the 17th ults, under 30,000/., the executors appointed being 
his relict, Mary Bacon, his sisters: Mary and Frances Bacon, 
and his nephews, the Rev. Hugh Bacon, M.A., and Francis 
Henry Bacon. The will is dated February 9, 1866, and he 
died on 11th November last. He leaves his library to his 
sisters, Mary and Frances, and to each a legacy of 2,000/., 
together with an annuity of 70/.; to his brother John, 1007. 
and an annuity of 150/.; to his sister Elizabeth Pitts, 1007. 
and an annuity of 150/., and an annuity to her husband should 
he survive her ; to his nephews and nieces each 1,0007. All 
free of duty. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
brother James for life, and after his decease to his children 
equally. 
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Love AND Scenery.—That old bundle of sublimated sen- 
sations, which we call our memory, contains nothing finer 
than its landscapes. It has many faces of men and women, 
some of them giving forth perpetual sunshine, others clouded 
with anger and hate; it even holds the forms of favourite 
dogs and horses ; it stores up recollections of particular rooms 
in houses that are now level with the ground, of chambers in 
country inns where merry or tender meetings have taken 
place ; but its richest and finest treasures are its landscapes. 
You cannot call before your mind the figure of anyone who 
was once dear to you without filling in a background, and the 
background is sure to be some well-remembered scene, which 
is made to glow with all the magical light of reminiscence. 
Love and memory between them have a knack of creating 
landscapes out of nothing. The coarsest materials leap into 
artistic harmony at their wizard touch. What can be made 
out of a large manufacturing town, for example—out of its 
dismal grey streets, its hideous pall of smoke, its ghastly 
chimneys rising up into the cold and clouded sky, its squalid 
lanes, and dingy people, and muddy pavements, and what 


not? The subtle alchemy of love crimsons th 
clouds, the tall chimneys b i a, th 
SUE Scone vy: ecome spires of gold, the 


a wonderful glamour ab 
@ about them, far 
more wonderful than any transformation scene ea 


shining fairies and green light ; and then, thi i 
having been completed, love hands it over to ieee a 
order that it may acquire the richness, and softness, and mel- 
lowness of age. So it happens that they who have lived their 
life in large towns are not entirely deprived of love-landscapes, 
Perhaps the oddest fact, however, about these mental transfor- 
mations is that, once certain forbidding materials have been 
made beautiful to you, they are always beautiful. The 
modern lover, whose heart may be as big as that of a Petrarch 
or an Abelard, walks the cold streets of Manchester or New- 
castle with no more idea of the change which outward things 
are undergoing than he has of the political world. Perhaps 
he has just visited her, and he does not know that upon the 
dismal buildings which he passes he is leaving such a coat of 
imaginative paint as shall never be washed off by any rain, or 
hail, or snow. He is altering the material of the pavements; 
¢ 1s making a new heaven and a new earth out of this not 
particularly lively city. And not only has he transformed 
this city, he has also transformed all similar cities. Years 
afterwards, when his head is grey aud his imagination 
aute withered up—when he has by his side a lady who is not 
that young person whom he used to go to see—he may come 
in sight of a large town with its tall chimneys rising up in the 
porizon, and that commonplace picture will at once become 
ender and sad, he knows not how, and the air will be filled 
with snatches of forgotten melodies, and there will crowd upon 
1m, called up by these prosaic chimneys, reminiscenses of 
toss unspeakable—the old joys, and the bitterness, and 
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parlour-maid giving the thief 14s., and taking her word to 
return the Sd. change the next day she came. In all- they 
took away over 20/. worth of clothes. About three hours after- 
words the real laundress came, and then the robbery was 
discovered, 

An inquest has been held at Featherstone on the body of a 
boy, five years cld, son of a farm labourer named Earnshaw. 
On the Tuesday he was playing on the hearth with some dried 
peas. Suddenly he jumped up and went off into convulsions, 
and. before a doctor could be fetched died. 

The ceremony of enthroning the Archbishop-elect of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Tait, will take place on the 4th of February in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

A woman was crossing a canal bridge, near Nantes, when a 
powerful flash of lightning seemed to envelop her. She was 
not in any way injured, but the contents of her purse under- 
went an extraordinary change. A ten-franc gold piece was in 
the small minor pocket of the portemonnaie, and two silver 
coins in the large division of the same. A certain quantity of 
the silver was vaporised by the action of the lightning, passed 
through the leather lining of the purse, was deposited with 
great uniformity on the gold coin, which had all the appearance 
of silver, while the surface of the silver coins had assumed the 
appearance of having being matted or frosted. A small 
portion of the silver having been removed by means of a weak 
acid: it was found that the surface of the gold coin was in 
nearly the same condition as the deposited silver ; fusion had, 
in fact, commenced, but the effect had been instantaneous, and 
purely superficial. : 

M. Victor Hugo, who at every Christmas time contributes 
a dinner and an epigram to forty poor children at Hauteville 
—that is to say a dinner for the little ones (with a Christmas- 
tree afterwards) and an epigram for his friends—has not de- 
parted this year from his usual custom. The tender thought 
which formed the gem of his speech of the evening ran as 
follows : ‘‘ Whatever may be the sorrows of life I shall not 
murmur at them if I am permitted to realise the two highest 
objects of ambition that a man can aim at. These objects 
are to be a slave—to be a servant; to be the slave of con- 
science—to be the servant of the poor.” ‘This recalls in some 
measure what M. Hugo said on a similar occasion two years 
ago: ‘* You may build churches of stone ; you may rear them 
of flesh and blood. The poor you succour constitute a 
church whence prayer and intercession are made in your be- 
half to God.” 

The woman’s rights movement in America seems to be ex- 
tending to the dimensions, and employing much of the 
machinery, of the abolition agitation. Besides the convention 
in New Jersey, of which we recently gave an account, there 
has been one in Providence, Rhode Island, and one, attended 
by many eminent men, in Boston. The subject will soon give 
rise to debates in both Houses of Congress, Senator Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, having introduced a Bill to enfranchise the 
women of the district of Columbia, and Mr. Julian having 
given notice in the House of an Act to extend the suffrage to 
women throughout all national territories. A constitutional 
amendment, introduced into the Senate by Mr. Pomeroy, 
provides that no state or territory shall disfranchise any 
person on account of either ‘‘ race, colour, or sex.” 


An extraordinary attempt at murder is reported from 
Kilmarnock. On New Year’s Day a man named James 
Drummond bought half-a-pound of gunpowder. He went 
home, told his wife he would give her three minutes in which 
to prepare for death, and at the expiration of that time he 
threw the gunpowder into the fire. The consequent explosion 
threw Mrs. Drummond to the other side of the room, and 
severely burnt her. The man escaped with only a slight 
scorching. The neighbours, hearing the explosion, came in 
and rendered assistance to Mrs. Drummond, who is now 
recovering. Her husband is in custody. 


In the week that ended on Saturday last 5,076 births and 
3,429 deaths were registered in London and in thirteen other 
large towns of the United Kingdom. The annual rate of 
mortality was 28 per 1,000 persons living. In London the 
births of 1,303 boys and 1,202 girls, in all 2,505 childrea, 
were registered in the week. In the corresponding weeks of 
ten years 1858-67 the average number, corrected for increase 
of population, is 2,037. The deaths registered in London 
during the week were 1,629. The average number is, with a 
correction for increase of population, 1,660. The deaths 
in the present return are less by 31 than the estimated 
amount. 

A Marseilles paper says that some extraordinary facts are 
likely to come out as the consequence of information given 
since their trial by the persons recently convicted of the crime 
of poisoning. The body of a married woman, thirty years of 
age, whose death occasioned a good deal of remark, has been 
exhumed, and a post-mortem examination ordered to be made. 

The Wigan coal district has again been the scene of a ter- 
rible catastrophe, another ignition of fire-damp (the third 
within a month), resulting in the death of twenty-four persons, 
having occurred last week. 

At the Lambeth Police-conrt on Saturday a man named 
William Sheward, describing himself as the landlord of a 
tavern at Norwich, was charged on his own confession with 
the murder of his first wife, on the 15th of June, 1851. He 
stated that he left home a few days ago with the intention of 
committing suicide, but happening to wander into a street in 
Walworth where he first met his wife, the recollection made 
such an impression on his mind that he at once surrendered 
himself to the police. He was remanded for inquiries. 

An inquest has been held by Mr. Richards at Kingsland on 
the body of a child six weeks old, which was suffocated at the 
Britannia Theatre last Monday night. The mother said that 
there was a great crowd, and she paid extra money to be 
allowed to cross the stage to a private box. She had put a 
cloak over the child’s face, and when she removed it on 
taking her seat the child was dead. She then fainted, and 
knew nothing more until she found herself outside the house. 
A doctor gave evidence that the child died from suffocation 
and the jury found accordingly. 

The Westminster Gazette announces that the Marquis of 
Bute has just been formally received into the Catholic Church 
by Monsignor Capel, at Nice. 

A case of supposed murder and suicide is reported from Ply- 
mouth. A boat’s crew passing the Government gunpowder 
works at Bull Point saw the bodies of a woman and child 
floating in the water. The child, which was in the woman’s 
arms, appeared to be about two years old. The woman was 
dressed in a grey waterproof cloak and a black dress. ‘The 
bodies were shockingly mutilated, and had the appearance of 
having been in the water some time. 

At the Wandsworth Police-court a day or two since, a man 
applied to the magistrate and stated that he married a woman 
and she died this month. He ‘‘counted”’ that she was bis 
lawful wife, but while she was lying dead and in her coffin 
her lawful husband came forward and claimed her. Mr. Day- 
man wished to know how the applicant knew that the other 
man was the lawful husband. ‘The applicant: ‘‘ He came and 
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that she has run me over head and ears in debt. 1 wish to 
know if I am liable?’ Mr. Dayman: ‘Oh, yes ; as she was 
living with you as your lawful wife you are responsible for 
her debts.’ The applicant left the court evidently much dis- 
appointed. 

Yet another gun accident. At Sheerness, two boys, named 
Solly and Jarvis, each about.thirteen years old, were playing 
in a shed, when Jarvis found a gun, and having placed a piece 
of detonating paper, used by children for firing toy pistols, on 
the nipple, pointed the piece at Solly. Unfortunately the 
gun was loaded, and the lad was mortally wounded. He was 
conveyed home and medical assistance at once procured, but 
he died in about an hour. 

Mrs. Christian Jeffery, of Zeal Monochorum, has just died 
at the age of nearly 102 ; she was born on the Ist of January, 
1767. On her 101st birthday she was seen wading through the 
deep snow as vigorously as a woman in the prime of life. 

A young man twenty-two years of age has been brought be- 
fore the magistrates at Bocking, in Essex, charged with hav- 
ing attempted to murder his sweetheart, a young girl named 
Francis. The evidence showed jealousy to be the motive for 
the crime, and, the testimony of the prosecutrix and that of 
other witnesses having been taken, the prisoner was committed 
for trial. 

According to the Unita Cattolica, Queen Isabella appointed 
in the course of her reign 519 Ministers, being at the rate of 
one in twenty-four days ; 790 senators, or one in sixteen 
days ; 1,385 brigadier-generals, or one in nine days; 291 
nobles, or one in forty-five days ; and has given 5,644 decora- 
tions, or one in-every two days. And yet, adds the Ultra- 
montane journal, the great majority of those who were thus 
honoured abandoned their Queen in forty-eight hours. 
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7, HE first one is appropriateness. Colours and forms 
(I) and modes, in themselves graceful or beauti- 
‘9 ful, can become ungraceful and ridiculous simply 
through inappropriateness. The most lovely bonnet that 
the most approved modiste can invent, if worn on the 
head of a coarse-faced woman, bearing a market-basket 
on her arm, excites no emotion but that of the ludicrous. 
The most elegant and brilliant evening dress, if worn in 
the daytime in a railroad car, strikes everyone with a sense 
of absurdity ; whereas both these objects in appropriate 
associations would excite only the idea of beauty. Soa 
mode of dress obviously intended for driving strikes us as 
outré in a parlour; and a parlour dress would no less 
shock our eyes on horseback. In short, the course of this 
principle through all varieties of form can easily be per- 
ceived. Besides appropriateness to time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, there is appropriateness to age, position, and 
character. This is the foundation of all our ideas of pro- 
fessional propriety in costume. One would not like to 
see a clergyman in his external air and appointments re- 
sembling a gentleman of the turf; one would not wish a 
refined and modest scholar to wear the outward air of a 
fast fellow ; or an aged and venerable statesman to appear 
with all the peculiarities of a young dandy. The flowers, 
feathers, and furbelows which a light-hearted young girl 
of seventeen embellishes by the airy grace with which she 
wears them, are simply ridiculous when transferred to the 
toilet of her serious, well-meaning mamma, who bears 
them about with an anxious face, merely because a loqua- 
cious milliner has assured her, with many protestations, 
that it is the fashion, and the only thing remaining for 
her to do. 

There are, again, modes of dress in themselves. very 
beautiful and very striking, which are peculiarly adapted 
to theatrical representations and to pictures, but the 
adoption of which, as a part of unprofessional toilet, pro- 
duces a sense of incongruity. A mode of dress may be in 
perfect taste on the stage that would be absurd in an 
evening party, absurd in the street, absurd, in short, 
everywhere else. 

Now you come to my first objection to the present 
American toilet—its being to a very great extent inappro- 
priate to our climate, to our habits of life and thought, 
and to the whole structure of ideas on which our life is 
built. What we want, apparently, is some court of 
inquiry and adaptation that shall pass judgment on the 
fashions of other countries, and modify them to make 
them a graceful expression of our own national character 
and modes of thinking and living. <A certain class of wo- 
men in Paris at this present hour make the fashions that 
rule the feminine world. They are women who live only 
for the senses, with as utter and obvious disregard of any 
moral or intellectual purpose to be answered in living as a 
paroquet ora macaw. They have no family ties; love, in 
its pure domestic sense, is an impossibility in their lot; 
religion in any sense is another impossibility ; and their 
whole intensity of existence, therefore, is concentrated on 
the question of sensuous enjoyment and that personal 
adornment which is necessary to secure it. When the 
great ruling country in the world of taste and fashion has 
fallen into such a state that the virtual leaders of fashion 
are women of this character, it is not to be supported that 
the fashions emanating from them will be of a kind well 
adapted to express the ideas, the thoughts, the state of 
perce of a great Christian democracy such as ours ought 

o be. 

What is called, for example, the Pompadour style of 
dress, so much in vogue of late, we can see to be per- 
fectly adapted to the kind of existence led by dissipated 
women, whose life is one revel of excitement; and who 
never proposing to themselves any intellectual employ- 
ment or any domestic duty, can afford to spend three or 
four hours every day under the hands of a waiting-maid, 
in alternately tangling and untangling their hair, 
Powder, paint, gold-dust and silver-dust, pomatums, 
cosmetics, are all perfectly appropriate where the ideal of 
life is to keep up a false show of beauty after the true 
bloom is wasted by dissipation. The woman who never 
goes to bed until morning, who never even dresses herself, 
who never takes a needle in her hand, who never goes to 
church, and never entertains one serious idea of duty of 
any kind, when got up in Pompadour style, has, to say 
the truth, the good taste and merit of appropriateness. 
Her dress expresses just what she is—all false, all arti- 


ficial, all meretricious and unnatural ; no part or portion 
of her from which it might be inferred what her Creator 
originally designed her to be. 

But when a nice little American girl, who has been 
brought up to cultivate her mind, to refine her taste, to 
care for her health, to be a helpful daughter and a good 
sister ; when a good, sweet, modest little puss of this 
kind combs all her pretty hair backward till it is one 
mass of frowsy confusion ; when she powders and paints 
under her eyes ; when she adopts, with eager enthusiasm, 
every outré, unnatural fashion that comes from the most 
dissipated foreign circles, she is in bad taste, because she 
does not represent either her character, her education, or 
her good points. She looks like a second-rate actress, when 
she is, in fact, a most thoroughly respectable, estimable, 
lovable little girl, and on the way, as we poor fellows 
fondly hope, to bless some one of us with her tenderness 
and care in some nice home in the future. 

It is not the fashion in America for young girls to have 
waiting-maids, in foreign countries it is the fashion. All 
this meretricious toilet-—so elaborate, so complicated, and 
so contrary to nature—must be accomplished, and is ac- 
complished, by the busy little fingers of each girl for her- 
self ; and so it seems to be very evident that a style of 
hairdressing which it will require hours to disentangle, 
which must injure, and in time ruin, the natural beauty of 
the hair, ought to be one thing which a well-regulated 
court of inquiry would reject in our American fashions. 

The genius of American life is for simplicity and ab- 
sence of ostentation. Wehave no parade of office ; our 
public men wear no robes, no stars, garters, collars, &c. ; 
and it would, therefore, be in good taste in our women to 
cultivate simple styles of dress. Now I object to the 
present fashions, as adopted from France, that they are 
flashy and theatrical. Having their origin with a com- 
munity whose senses are blunted, drugged, and deadened 
with dissipation and ostentation, they reject the simpler 
forms of beauty, and seek for startling effects, for odd and 
unexpected results. The contemplation of ‘one of our 
fashionable churches, at the hour when its fair occupants 
pour forth, gives one a great deal of surprise. The toilet 
there displayed might have been in good keeping among 
showy Parisian women in an opera-house ; but even their 
original inventors woald have been shocked at the idea of 
carrying them into a church. The rawness of our Ameri- 
can mind as to the subject of propriety in dress is nowhere 
more shown than in the fact that no apparent distinction 
is made between church and opera-house in the adaptation 
of attire. Very estimable, and, we trust, very religious 
young women sometimes enter the house of God in a cos- 
tume which makes their utterance of the words of the 
Litany, and the acts of prostrate devotion in the service, 
seem almost burlesque. When a brisk little creature 
comes into a pew, with hair frizzed till it stands on end in 
a most startling manner, rattling strings of beads and bits 
of tinsel, mounting over all some pert little hat with a red 
or green feather standing saucily upright in front, she 
may look exceedingly pretty and piquante, and if she 
came there for a game of croquet or a tableau-party would 
be all in very good taste ; but as she comes to confess that 
she is a miserable sinner, that she has done the things she 
ought not to have done, and left undone the things she 
ought to have done—as she takes upon her lips most 
solemn and tremendous words, whose meaning runs far 
beyond life into a sublime eternity—there is a discrepancy 
which would be ludicrous if it were not melancholy. 

One is apt to think, at first view, that St. Jerome was 
right in saying :-— 

She who comes in glittering veil 
To mourn her frailty, still is frail. 
But St. Jerome was in the wrong, after all; for a flashy, 
unsuitable attire in church is not always a mark of an 
undevout or entirely worldly mind ; it is simply a mark 
of a raw, uncultivated taste. In Italy the ecclesiastical 
law prescribing a uniform black dress for the churches 
gives a sort of education to European ideas of propriety 
in toilet, which prevents churches from being made 
theatres for the same kind of display which is held to be 
in good taste at places of public amusement. It is but 
justice to the inventors of Parisian fashions to say, that 
had they ever had the smallest idea of going to church 
and Sunday-school, as our good girls do, they would 
immediately have devised toilets appropriate to such ex- 
igencies. If it were any part of their plan of life to 
appear statedly in public to confess themselves ‘¢miserable 
sinners,” we should doubtless have sent over here the 
design of some graceful penetential habit, which would 
give our places of worship a much more appropriate air 
than they now have. As it is it would form a subject for 
such a court. of inquiry and adaptation as we have 
supposed to draw a line between the costume of the 
theatre and the church. 

In the same manner there is a want of appropriateness 
in the costume of our American women, who display in 
the street promenade a style of dress and adornment 
originally intended for showy carriage drives in such 
great exhibition grounds as the Bois de Boulogne. The 
makers of Parisian fashions are not generally walkers. 
They do not, with all their extravagance, have the bad 
taste to trail yards of silk and velvet over the mud and 
dirt of a pavement, or promenade the street in a costume 
so pronounced and striking as to draw the involuntary 
glance of every eye ; and the showy toilets displayed on 
the pavé by American young women have more than once 
exposed them to misconstruction in the eyes of foreign 
observers. 

Next to appropriateness, the second requisite to beauty 
in dress I take to be unity of effect. In speaking of the 
arrangement of rooms in the House and Home Papers, I 
criticised some apartments wherein were many showy 
articles of furniture, and much expense had been in- 
curred, because, with all this, there was no unity of 
result. The carpet was costly, and in itself handsome ; 
the paper was also in itself handsome and costly ; the 
tables and chairs also in themselves very elegant; and 
yet, owing to a want of any unity of idea, any grand, 
harmonising tint of colour or method of arrangement, the 
rooms had a jumbled, confused air, and nothing about 
them seemed particularly pretty or effective. J instanced 


rooms where thousands of dollars had been spent which, | lethargy, solemnity, work, or rejoicing. 


because of this defect, never excited admiration ; and 
others in which the furniture was of the cheapest descrip- 
tion, but which always gave immediate and universal 
pleasure. The same rule holds good in dress. As in 
every apartment, so in every toilet, there should be one 
ground tone or dominant colour which should rule all the 
others, and there should be a general style of idea to 
which everything should be subjected. 

We may illustrate the effect of this principle in a very 
familiar case. It is generally conceded that the majority 
of women look better in mourning than they do in their 
ordinary apparel ; a comparatively plain person looks al- 
most handsome in simple black. Now why is this? 
Simply because mourning requires a severe uniformity of 
colour and idea, and forbids the display of that variety 
of colours and objects which go to make up the ordinary 
female costume, and which very few women have such 
skill in using as to produce really beautiful effects. 
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: [T is the good pleasure of men to abuse women’s trains, 
zy and to heap on them various terms of derision and 

contempt. And yet, rightly considered, that yard or 
so of superfluous material is the emblem of something 
very high and noble. It may be assumed that the en- 
cumbrance is as great an inconvenience to the wearer as 
it is to the revilers of the other sex—it must require both 
presence of mind and skill to gather it up promptly and 
successfully on coming to suspicious places ; 1t must 
greatly impede any retrogressive movement ; and it must 
weigh generally a good deal on the mind of the person in 
charge of it. Why, then, do women impose this infliction 
on themselves? Why do they not cut off their draperies 
within some inches of the ground, and walk the earth free 
and untrammelled? Because in every woman’s heart ex- 
ists a strong devotion to the beautiful, and she is willing 
to endure almost any hardship in the service of her 
divinity. Instead of reproach, gratitude is due to her 
for this, since in men this spirit has become altogether 
extinct, and they have so sacrificed the beautiful to the 
convenient that they have not hesitated to cast away 
their dignity of aspect, their comeliness—nay, their very 
individuality. In their selfish determination to uphold 
the supreme sway of comfort, they have banded them- 
selves together by a solemn covenant to excommunicate 
any man who shall venture in his own person to 
pay homage to the graceful or the picturesq ue 
They have rendered contemporary art impossible 
—driving the painter and the sculptor back to the 
dim past, and limiting them to the inspiring in- 
fluence of lay-figures, so that all life and bone 
are lacking in their works. At women they scoff unceas- 
ingly, declaring that woman is no true worshipper ; for 
that, though she professes to cherish beauty, she often 
displays in her own adornments much that is monstrous 
and hideous, and is indeed merely offering incense to a 
false idol called fashion. Well, granting that, is not her 
adoration of fashion even more beneficial to the world 
than her veneration for beauty? Not that there is any 
antagonism between the two. What is fashion but 
change, experiment, progress? What are the nations that 
have no fashions? Look at the Eastern peoples. They 
attained very early a high standard of beauty in costume 
and art rose in their midst in fresh magnificence. But 
they would not admit fashion amongst them, and swore 
eternal allegiance to custom and tradition. So they fur- 
nished no new food to the eyes of their thinkers, and 
consequently with them art has sunk even to a lower ebb 
than with us ; and every decade marks a further stage of 
its feebleness and inaction. Still, though the invari- 
ability of dress among the Orientals has been fatal to art, 
something may be pleaded in its behalf. Firstly, their 
dress is exceedingly beautiful, and, secondly, it is inti- 
mately associated with their religion or their social rules. 
As instances of this, the beard, the mode of wearing the 
hair, the turban, and the veil will occur to everyone. Then, 
also, another great obstacle to any radical alteration lies 
in the mobility of their garments and their capacity for 
small modifications. Their dress is not like ours, ready 
made, but consists chiefly of loose drapery, which each 
man folds about him according to his taste and the whim 
of the moment, so that there is some scope for the exhi- 
bition of taste and character. Yet the very facility thus 
afforded him for producing constant diversification seems 
to prevent him from attempting anything thoroughly 
different. It is as if a musician had got hold of a melody 
so adaptable to variations that he never thought of com- 
posing a new air. For us, however, to ape Kastern im- 
mutability in our dozen-pattern rigid coats and cylin- 
drical head-gear is vastly absurd. There is nothing 
sacred, and certainly nothing beautiful, in our masculine 
attire; and instead of jeering at fashion, we should 
cheerfully acknowledge her merits and submit to her 
dictates. Let us accept her rule without demur, and 
never doubt her, even though at times she seems to sanc- 
tion the grotesque and exaggerated. These are only 
moments of transition and tentation ; or it may be the 
development of some brilliant conceptoin, certain phases 
of which may appear uncouth and immature. In her 
vibrations, too, fashion will often, for a fleeting season, 
carry us back to some bygone age, revive our ancestors 
for us, show us what manner of men and women they 
were, and teach us to reflect, to inquire, and to eschew 
prejudice and scorn forthe ways of our forefathers, since she 
proves to us that what we once were we may be again. Thus, 
making us feel that we move in a cycle, she establishes har- 
mony between past, present, and future. Fashion is ever 
most stirring and vehement when there is the greatest 
mental—and above all the greatest political—activity. 
A woman will put on a négligé in hours of seclusion 
and repose; and will array herself in snowy white 
for her bridal; and for her evening festivity she will 
remove the uppermost portion of her dress and bare 
her arms. The same conditions result in the same 
efforts on communities and nations. They, too, will 
manifest in their vestments whether it be a period of 
Remember the 
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dress of the ladies under Louis Philippe. How burgeoise, 
how Philistine, it was! What stiff, heavy materials were 
used, and how formally and meagrely they were shaped. 
How frightful was the arrangement of the hair in a bob, 
and two harsh, flat, side-bands. And how primness pre- 
vailed ; deviation of an inch in the matter of waists and 
skirts being counted a crime. Look back to the Revolu- 
tion, with its red caps, scarves, cockades, and wild innova- 
tions and vagaries of every kind. Look, again, over 
the way at our friends the Americans. See how 
rampant fashion is among them, and with what 
passion, exuberance, and recklessness they follow her 
every suggestion. Look back once more to the 
great Elizabethan age, and the glorious, gorgeous, 


costly, sterling splendour of its costume. Had 
those externals no influence on the minds of 


those then living? Were they not in themselves evi- 
dences of the large, rich, generous, grand natures of their 
devisers? Since, then, fashion is the sign of vigour, en- 
terprise, and promise, let us be thankful that she is still 
upheld in the land by our wives and daughters ; let us 
rejoice that the mothers of the coming generation are her 
faithful devotees. Let us gaze with hope on their high- 
heeled boots, with confidence on their jaunty hats ; let 


us speak respectfully of their trains, and—avoid treading 
on them.—Scotsman. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


SEVERAL years ago a young lady in Tazewell County 
was wooed by a young man. He obtained her consent, 
and the consent of the old folks, but three days before the 
wedding she took a freak into her head and went off and 
married another man. The young man was heartbroken, 
and packed up his effects and went to New York City 
There he had his grief, buried himself in busi- 
ness, and engaged in speculation, was successful, and 
became wealthy. A younger sister of the girl that 
had jilted nim, moved by sympathy, commenced 
a correspondence with him to endeavour to mitigate his 
sorrow. The correspondence became interesting. .The 
young girl grew up, and as years rolled on ripened into a 
vreat beauty. The sight of her photograph awakened in 
the young man’s bosom the love that he had supposed 
crushed for ever, and he proposed to her and was accepted. 
Her father was a widower, and was anxious to get mar- 
ried himself as soon as his daughter was out of the way, 
so he urged the match forward. The means of the lover 
now admitted a brilliant wedding, and preparations were 
made for it. They were to be married last Wednesday in 
style, and depart immediately for New York City. A few 
days ago the expectant bride received a letter from her 
betrothed stating that he had entered into a speculation 
that would keep him in the city, so that he could not pos- 
sibly be with her at the time appointed, and_asking her 
to delay the ceremony for a day or two. He also referred 
to the time when he had expected to be united with her 
sister. 
former love, the young lady wrote him in a passion, and 
sitting down wrote also to a cousin of her own, a farmer 
in Iowa, who had long loved her, telling him that she 
had broken her engagement, relating the circumstances to 
him, and ended by saying that she was all ready to be 
married, and if he would come and be there at the 
time set for her wedding she 
He complied. Her betrothed in New York, aston- 
ished to receive her letter, closed up his business as 
best he could, and came to Tazewell County by the 
next train. He reached the little village where she lived 
and was hastening up to the house to fulfil his engagement, 
when he was met by some of his friends and told that his 
bride had just been married to another man. He fainted 
away on the spot and was taken to the hotel. When the 
bride was told of it she was overwhelmed with remorse, 
but it was then too late. She was legally married to her 
cousin. The New Yorker, twice heart-broken, left for 
his home without seeing her, and she passed through this 
city yesterday, on her way to an Iowa farm, looking very 
dejected, and like anything but a bride.—Peoria (III.) 
Transcript. 


Mrs. Bloomer, of dress reform notoriety, now lives at 
Onaha, U.S. 

What is the difference between killed soldiers and repaired 
garments ?—The first are dead men, the second are men-ded. 

A serious gas explosion occurred on Tuesday night at Brixton, 
in the house of a gentleman named Taylor. Some of the people 
in the house having stated that there was a smell of gas, Mr. 
Taylor took a candle and went over the house to find where 
the leakage was. He found it only too easily. A room 
which had been closed was full of gas, and soon as Mr, Taylor 
opened the door, with his lighted candle, an explosion took 
place, which blew out several of the windows of the house, 
and severely burnt Mr. Taylor, who had to be taken to the 
hospital. On Wednesday morning it was reported that there 
was very little hope of his recovery. He is 64 years of age. 

A New York Suor.—On the 30th of November the latest 
addition to Stewart’s retail dry-goods store, Broadway, New 
York, was opened to the public. This establishment, which 
claims to be the largest in the world, now covers two acres. 
The building is six storeys high, and has a basement and sub- 
cellar below ground ; the steam boilers to raise the elevators 
are under the sidewalk. The basement is used for the sale of 
oilcloths. The first storey is the saleroom for nearly every 
kind of dry and fancy goods, except carpets, cloaks, shawls, 
and millinery. From the centre of this storey rises, to the 
height of 100ft., the great dome, topped by a flat sky- 
light. It leaves a space 60ft. in length in the middle 
of the remaining floors. Each of the higher floors is de- 
Voted to its own class of goods, and every floor has its 
Washing-rooms and saloons for the use of the customers. All 
the gas jets are lighted simultaneously by an electric battery, 
producing a most brilliant effect. Those upon the pillars of 
the dome have just been placed. The entire interior is white, 

€ monotony being amply relieved by the brilliant colours of 

€ goods ; the ceilings are all to be frescoed. The view of 
€ach entire floor will be obstructed only by the numerous 
Columns, These are of iron, and are adorned upon each of 

e four faces with alto-relievos of Cupids and with vases of 
lowers, Six hundred clerks, male and female, are employed 
the various sale departments, and six hundred women are 
Sccupied in the preparation of clothing. 
4 population equal to that of a small town, 
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Cons. FOR THE SEASON. 

What is the end of good investments ?—The divid-end. 

Whenis a boat like a heap of snow ?—When it is a-drift. 

When is echo like a visiting acquaintance ?—When she 
returns your call. 

Why is the figure 9 like a peacock ?—Because it’s nothing 
without its tail. 

Why is St. Paul’s like a certain bird’s nest ?—Because it was 
built by a Wren. 

Why is a silk dress the most appropriate for walking in ?— 
Because it is not satin (sat in). 

Why is a bad physician like an ill-tempered man ?—Because 
he is apt to lose his patients. 

Why are the arrows of Cupid like a man in an ague fit 2— 
Because they are all in a quiver. 

Why is anoculist like an extemporancous versifier ?—Because 
he can improve eyes (improvise. ) 

Why is a French frane of no value compared with an English 
shilling ?—Because it is worth-less. 

Why is fashionable society like a warming-pan ?—Because it 
is highly polished, but very hollow. 

Whichis the most profitable business?—Shoemaking, because 
every pair of shoes are soled before they are finished. 


Why is a lover who composed a pretty sonnet to the features 
of his adored one like a soldier ?—Because he knows how to 
write about face. : 


Why should underwriters realise large fortunes during the 
reign of the Queen ?—Because while Regina reigns there will 
be no Rex (wrecks. ) 


If you don’t guess this, why are you like an industrious 
cobbler ?—Because you will stick at the last. 
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THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY. 


A crafty man—A sea captain. 

The latest fashion—Nightcaps. 

All flowers of speech spring from tu-lips. 

A movement in real estate—An earthquake. 

The Winter’s Tale—The beginning of spring. 

A willing prisoner—A man locked in slumber. 

Toast of female suffrage—The chignon at the poll. 

Which is the longest rope in the world ?—Eu-rope. 

The Knell of Time—The starting bell of a locomotive. 

The lady who husbanded her means was a single woman. 

Why women are often sinners—Because they sew so many 
ares. 
oe Why would lawyers make good soldiers ?—Because they 
know how to charge. ; 

When a bird’s wing is broken by a fowler, can it be said to 
have a defective flew ? 

A mantle always in fashion, but unfortunately one not much 
worn—The mantle of charity. 

‘Sambo, why am dat nigger down de hole ob de boat like 
a chicken in de egg ?”—‘I gives um up.”—‘‘’Cause he 


couldn’t git out if it wasn’t for de hatch.” 
Mrs. Rugge, a widow, having taken Mr. Price for her 


The house contains| second husband, and being asked how she liked the change, 


replied, ‘‘Oh, I got rid of my old rug for a good price.”’ 
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“Do you think I have a small waist?” inquired a young 
wife of her husband. ‘‘Small waste !” replied the husband, 
eyeing the extensive trail; ‘‘it may bea small waist to en- 
circle, but a large waste to support !” 


‘Tam afraid you have a settled melancholy,” said a land- 
lady to a cadaverous lodger. ‘‘No, madam,” he replied ; 
‘‘my melancholy won't settle; like your coffee, it has too 
much grounds.” 


Why is a man in front of a crowd likely to be well sup- 
ported ?—Because he has the ‘ press” at his back. 


The panier dress is now called the ‘‘dromedary” style in 
New York. 


(From.the free Lance.) 


A Hienway Man.—The keeper of a turnpike. 

Disrricr Vistrors.—Tax-collectors. 

A Farxr RecoLuection. —Coming ont of a swoon. 

A Granp Juncrrion.—Getting married. 

WANTED to Know.—Whether ghostly counsel may be ex- 
pected in a skeleton sermon. 


(From Fun.) 

A-Hoy.—What inmate of the deep—or suppose we say the 
shallows—makes most stir in the world? The oy-ster. 

Out in the cold. Those who predicted skating at Christ- 
mas. 

A Yankee view of the classics.—A very one-horse affair. — 
The taking of Troy. 

(From Punch.) 

RESIDENCE FoR THE CLERK oF THE WeaTHER.—“‘ The 
Clearing-House.”’ 

‘Oh, the Mistletoe Bough!” (Old song.)—Greengrocer, Jun. 
(to whom our little friend in velvet has applied for a piece 
of mistletoe for his own private diversion). ‘ve got yer a 
bit, Master George. It ain’t a very big piece, but there’s lots 
o’ berries on it ; an’ it’s the berries as does it!!!” 

THEATRICAL. —Mr, Burnand’s new burlesque, now playing 


at the Haymarket, is called The Frightful Hair, Does this 
mean the chignon ? 


Breaxrast.—A Successrut Expeniuent.—The Civil Service Gazette has the fol 
lowing :—“ There are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many 
valuable and important dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves 
as a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
hutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of the diges- 
tive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the manner 
of its preparation, but of late years such close attention has been given to the 
growth and treatment of cocoa that there is no difficulty in securing it with 
every useful quality fully developed. he singular success which Mr. Epps 
attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by 
any experimentalist. Far and wide the reputation of Epps’s cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all shades of 
opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article 
of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This superiority of a particular mode 
of preparation over all others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be 
obtained from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 1s many heavy doc- 
tors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a propeily nourished frame.” 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair RESTORER OR 
1 Dressrna never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 288, High Holborn, London. 


The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. ‘The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 


_ ““Havine used your Pain Killer in my own family, and been 
intimately acquainted with its extensive use in Australia for 
thirteen years, Witnessing in numerous instances its marvellous 
power over disease, I was led on my return to advise its use 
among my neighbours and friends, and it is now extensively 
used here, and giving entire satisfaction.—Mrs, CHEYNE, Wood- 
side, Aberdeen, October 22, 1867.—To P. D. & S., 17, South- 
ampton-row, Holborn.” 


Hottoway’s Prits.—With the darkening days and changing temperatures the 
digestion becomes impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind respondent, unless 
the cause of the irregularities be expelled from the blood and body by an altera- 
tive like these pills. They go directly to the source of the evil, thrust out all 
impurities from the circulation, reduce distempered organs to their natural state, 
and correct all defective or contaminated secretions, Such easy means of institut- 
ing health, strength, and cheerfulness should be in the possession of all whose 
stomachs are weak, whose minds are much harrassed, or whose brains are over- 
worked. Holloway’s is essentially a blood-tempering medicine, whereby its 
influence, reaching the remotest fibre of the frame, effects a universal good. 


. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


AT 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 


DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 

DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 

DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &c., 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
sN DENMABE. 


WELVE. ILLUMINATED TEXTS 
(Second Series). Large size—viz., 163 by 5} inches. 
Subjects: “God is love,” ‘‘Overcome evil with good,” 
**Love your enemies,” &. The complete SET of 12, bean- 
tifully executed in colours and gold, carefully packed in 
boards, and sent post free for 6s. 2d. in stamps.—JONN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


OYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 
for DESTITUTE CHILDREN, Collingwood 
Court, Bagshot. Established 1864. 


175 destitute children are being fed, clothed, and 
industriously taught in this Institution. 


Children elected into the Asylum are those who 
have lost both parents; the fatherless, where the 
mother, sorrowing and careworn, is striving to earn 
a scanty pittance at the needle, or where she has 
to go out to daily labour for their subsistence, 
leaving them unprotected from the snares and 
temptations of the streets. Motherless girls under 
special circumstances are also received. 


Can any be more deserving of compassion ? 


The girls are taught to become industrious and 
useful servants, «and already upwards of 20 have 
gone out in various capacities, and are giving every 
satisfaction to their employers. 


Of the boys, upwards of thirty have left, and are all 
occupying respectable situations, but in order to 
meet the necessity which exists for the boys having 
a more extended sphere of employment, the Com- 
mittee have lately, at some cost, added to the 
industrial element by building workshops for teach- 
ing bootmaking and tailoring, which, though a tem. 
porary expense, will, it is hoped, soon prove a source 
of great saving to the institution. These additions, 
in connexion with unavoidable sanitary alterations, 
press heavily upon the funds, and the Committee 
trust that the benevolent hearted will generously con- 
tribute to a work which has by its results proved it- 
self worthy of their warm sympathy and support, and 
which promises to become a charity as beneficial to 
the public by producing industrious servants as it is 
invaluable to the children in the benefits they receive. 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the recent alterations, 
and for the maintenance of the children, are earnestly 
solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
officers, as under. 


Life Presentation.—A donation of £250 in one sum, 
or subscribed in various sums during a period not ex- 
ceeding three years, entitles the donor to have one 
child always in the asylum ; provided, of course, the 
case falls within the prescribed conditions. Admis- 
sion by Purchase.—Where the child is six and under 
nine years of age, 125 guineas ; and where the child is 
nine and under twelve years of age, 100 guineas. Life 
Subscriptions.—One vote at each election, £5 5s.; two 
votes, £10 10s. (the votes increasing proportionately 
to the subscription). Annual Subscriptions — one 
vote, 10s. 6d.; two votes, £1 1s. 


JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Esq., Treasurer. 
WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 


Office, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Audley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


PRS INED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 


Mental, and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 
from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 


Bond-street, W. 
T, HAMILTON, Manager. 


{ie E GOVERNESSESY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


? 
0 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CILANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Manufactory and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 


IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 

Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London ; Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


W. TARN AND CO., 


Newington Causeway, and New Kent-road, 8.E. 


BABY LINEN, LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


ROBES anp CLOAKS. CORSETS AND JUPONS. 


JUVENILE DRESSES. MORNING WRAPPERS. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS. 


——_— 


We confidently invite the attention of Ladies to our Extensive and well-assorted Stock, which 


comprises every requisite for the 


TROUSSEAU 8&1 LAYWVWETTE. 


The Goods are manufactured on our own Premises, and the most careful attention is given both 


to the selection of material and the execution of the workmanship, 


EINDEA & COLONIAL OUTEITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING X& BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 
M. BRYANT, 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particutar attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY, 


BERLIN Woon & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 


Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


285, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


Z. SIMPSON AND Go, 


FOR 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles, 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 
48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


ADLEY & CO., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


UNDER LINEN AND BABY LINEN, 


Invite the special attention of Ladies to their Immense Stock, which is now on Sale at 
TWENTY PER CENT, under the usual trade prices. 


Under Linen Outfits for Ladies and Children. 


The work good. The materials good. The styles good. 


THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS ARE SPECIALLY CHEAP. 


; 2 8. d. s. d. s. d. 
Ladies’ Night Dresses, frilled. , . * . . : 4 6 5 6 i 6 6 
Do. do., “with embroidery. . : ¢ . 6 11 9 6 15 6 
Do. Chemises. : : : = P F ° > 211 3 11 4 9 
Do. do., fully trimmed. : ; . ; ; 411 6 6 8 11 
Do. Drawers, tucked . - : home - ; 211 3 9 4 9 
Do. do., | trimmed work . . , . 5 c 3 11 5 6 7 6 
Do. Knickerbockers, fine flannel . : ° c ; 6 9 79 8 9 
Do. Flannel Dressing Gowns. : - ° : 1 21 <0 29 6 38 6 


Merino Under-Vests, Overskirts, Slip Bodies, Corsets, &c. Price Lists Post Free. 


BABY LINEN OUTFITS. 


New and exclusive Designs. 


AT 25 PER CENT. UNDER THE UNIVERSAL PRICES. 

s. d. s. ad. s. d. 

Infants’ Robes, tastefully trimmed. . : : . . 8 6 «. 12 6 w 16 6 
Do. Christening Robes . : : : i. ue phar) 42 0... 63 0 
Do. Cloaks, in fine Merino. e . . ; siglo ac O 15 § 21 0 
Do. do., superbly braided, &c. 5 : : 27 6 37 «6 45 0 
Do. Pelisses, handsomely trimmed ; : . veel 2es6 ieee lO 27 6 
Do. Hoods, quilted, &c. ; : 2 : “ 7 6 Nese li 36 14 6 
Do. Bassinette, fully trimmed . : : : 2221510 25 6 ae 29 0 
Do. Basket, do., ea . : . 10 6 14 6 Xe o1 0 


Monthly Gowns, Petticoats, Blankets, Diapers, &c. 


ADLEY & C0., 68, 69 & 70, BISHOPSGATE ST, WITHOUT, CITY. 


NEW SEASON’S THA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


Phillips & Co,’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas, Therefore be particular in 
addressing to : 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

e PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. § 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 
A CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, B.C. 


Wit and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 


' post free Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing for evening parties. Sold everywhere. 
Sree by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 

ondon. 


(HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


[2 E QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 
Game of Thirty - three Cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans and Sons, 114, 
Newgate-street, London. 


recent for a SOVEREHIGN.—A New 


Game. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—Com- 


bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional. Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Sons, 114, Newgate-street, London. 


MHE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 

The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 
optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 

on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 

Transformations. Post freeforl4 stamps. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


(pene WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY. 
—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 

gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, the 

motive power being electricity. Price 1s. 6d.; carriage free 

for 30 stamps. 

U. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 yalue. Priccl-ist sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


AND 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKINe INK, 
(PEE Original Invention is by far the 


best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and TNITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by E. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. 

N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, “10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on tho label, without which none are genuine. 

Trape Marg, an Unicorn, 


|e AND HER: CAPITAL. By 
BE. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. [Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist. 

“‘The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 


General for a couple of days.” 
Londonderry Standard. 


“‘This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. ‘The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishments. 

‘This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 

The Leader. 

“Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its: authoress advocates so ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady anda Christian.” 


Lady’s Own Paper. 

‘© This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 


Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 

By Joun Rees-Moaa. 

This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

“The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inile- 
pendent. ; ‘ 

“‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. 

“The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist, 

““A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.”—The Christian World. 

“We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

“Tt contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
counsels.” —The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 
- Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
ings. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 
{ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. Fscp. 8vo, cloth. [In a few days, 
London; William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street, 


JANUARY 9, 1869. ] 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 
out Figures, with Panoramic Movement, 

showing—l, The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 
Dancing, &c. An elegant and novel Christmas 
Card, coloured and ornamented. Post free for Kare 
12 stamps. fros 

PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little 
Books, opening out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- 
tures and their Tale can be seen at once. No.1, 
Aut-Basa; 2, Atappix; 3, Rep Riping Hoop ; 
4, Banes in the Woop. 7d. each, or the four for = 
24 stamps. : 

AFTER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
5 stamps. DEVIL’S TEARS, 7 stamps. 

All the above, post free, 40 stamps, (Trade Supplied.) 


S. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


NHE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in “The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
flowers about her person.—Introduced and sold by Hoorer 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ae 
ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s, 13d. 
THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 38. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 
ANIMAL OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
PEPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
PODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
JOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
Shampooed. 


is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Charge, 2s. 6d. 


Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Send for Nivoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 
ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
Prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 


G. REES’S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
FEstabiished 1800. 


NOT POISON. 


ADIES have avoided using almond 
flavour for fear of poison, but PRESTON & SONS, 
Druggists, of 88, Leadenhall-strect, prepare-a PURE 
ESSENCE that none need fear selling or using, being 
guaranteed free from prussic acid. It can be obtained of 
all Chemists and Grocers in Bottles from 6d. Ask for 
Preston & Sons’ Essence of Almonds. 


\ OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL.— 
PUREST NORWEGIAN. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 compe- 
titors, making 5 Medals awarded for this celebrated Oil. 
Made from fresh livers, and not from putrid, as the darker 
Oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr. Abbots Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. de 
Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &c. Sold 
in capsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s, 3d., pints 4s. each. 
Circulars and Testimonials of Peter Moller, 521, Oxford- 
street, London, W., Contractor to the North London Con- 
Sumption Hospital. 
nn 


TO LADIES. 


HE FASHIONABLE PLAIT 
- CHIGNON, and FRIZZETTES for forming it 
with ladies’-own hair. Lengths of hair for coiling, and 
Trizzette for same. Plaits, Long Curls, and every 
Variety of Ornamental Hair always ready for wear, and 
Can be sent by post secure from observation. List of 
yee free. STACEY anp C.O, Hairdressers and 
I anufacturers, 45, Cranborne-street, London, W.C. 
nventors of the ALEXANDRA CHIG NON HOLDER, 
reer ng the natural Chignon without acomb ; post 
20S. JU. 


YE QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
Sonne unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
No = Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands, 
See no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 

ae ed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
Die Teceipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
» No. 11, Oxford-streect, near Tottenham-court-road 


n 


—T 
40s, GrevitLEe Porrer, Patentee. 


I 


dent] 


GHT.—At No. 11, OXFORD- 
STREED, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
S + ea STELLA LAMP LIGHT. ‘A boon to 
mimic At re ent Times. ‘Night becomes a 
winter ay."—Review. “With such a genial light for 

nights new sensations of home comforts are 


Yealis ” ‘ 
Sed,”—Report on Light,—Tuos. G, Porter, Patentee. 


NOTICE. 
Ss. LEWIS, 


€O MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


[Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, 8. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Fars. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 
GoprREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS % strongly 
recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the Skin, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It 
will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, §c., and by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities, vender the Skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, §¢., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the conplexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., and by all 


Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OGLEBY’S 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


Sore MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND CO, 
NEAR THE PALACH, LAMBETH. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
TILR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 


foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


and Neuralgia, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, Is. 13d., 2s. 91, and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


FoR THE REMOVAL Sear 


ou HIRE 


AND 


LIVER 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 13d. Qs, 9d., 4s. Gd., & 11s. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CAUTION! 


To obtain extra profit by the 
sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


CORN FLOUR. seown & POLSON'S. 


Carriages and Harness of all kinls, for home and 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Naive but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO ‘OTHER. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


FIVE LS D<S, 


CHEAPSIDE, 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. ; 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 

eight dishes), from 90s. per set. : 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

ELECrRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 

&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


The Ladies’ Guinea Casket. 
(Pais newly- invented Casket contains 


Nine exquisite Preparations for improving and 


E.C. 


28, 


beautifying the complexion. Indispensable to 
Ladies during the coming season. Manufactured 


only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, . London, 


A Clear Complexion. 
REME DE NINON for LADIES. 


This exquisite preparation produces a beautifully 
clear complexion, and although free from anything in- 
jurious, defies detection, and is irremovable by ordi- 
nary washing. Price 5s. per Bottle. “Manufactured 


only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London. 
To be had also of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Baby’s Powder. 
HIS perfectly pure Powder instantly 


allays irritation, strengthens the skin, and pre- 
vents chafing. Price 6d. per Box. Manufactured 
only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
Proprietors of the Celebrated Baby Soap, 19, 
Golden-square, London. 
And sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
N.B.—See that you get ‘‘Osborne’s Baby Powder.” 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


i R. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square,—Consultations Free. 


Se 
CHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 
PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 
)EM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
2s. 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with the most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1jd. ani 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


d 2s. 9d. per 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a stcel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piecadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Ficcadilly, 
London. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
[Now ready. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo., 


[In a few days, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Witt Gitsert, Esq., 
Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” ** Margaret Mea- 
dows,” “The Weaver's Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8vo, 732 pp., price 12s. 


“Considered as a psychological, and even’as a_physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac. By Wituram Ginnerr, 
crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 


One vol., 


“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand.”— Times. 


“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satu- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator. 


“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thor oughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wituam Gitsert, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 64. 


“<The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’ ”—9bserver. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”— Morning Advertiser. 

““«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A theneum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
In one vol., crown Syo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


‘“‘This isa most painful story, written with power and 


talent.”"—A theneeum, 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 


“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Ti mes, 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.” Fscp. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family" is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jonny Rose Burtiiy. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational,”—Tilustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating.”—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T. E. Freeman: 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


‘A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Carrow. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Hdinburgh Daily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 

“ These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 


delight in reading them.”—Nonconform ist. 


—— eee 
SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
F'scp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price ls. 6d, 

This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 


“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
With satisfaction.”—<A berdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer, 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET. | 


THE LADY’S OWN 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


PARIS, 
186 7 


Y THE “HOWE.” 


PAPER. 


Presents for Christinas & the New Year. 


THE 7 HOWE” 


Solving Sachines 


ARE THE 


AND 


SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE TOR 
WORLD. VAT KINDS O/? WORK. 
Gold Medal erres 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
/ FIRST EXAMINING 


yg 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SKWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 


Prospectus and Samples free. 


HE “Vowel A” Washing Machine is the 
most snecessful domestic Machine that bas 

ever been introduced, and every practical house- 
keeper or housewife should not hesitate to avail 
herself of the month’s trial allowed by the 
Patentees to prove its PRACTICAL uscfulness 


z 
comfort, and economy. 


See new Catalogue, free by post on applica- 
tion, 


BRADFORD & CO., 
68, FLEET STREET. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


RADFORD & CO. have just added ad- 
4 ditional rooms to their Sewing Machine 
Department, and Ladies wishing to acquain: 
themselves with the respective merits of the 
best acknowledged Family Sewing Machines 
will find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including several new 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch, 


Prospectus post free. 


68, FLEET STREET, 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & COS 
PATENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


For Beauty and Recunaniry of Work, are incomparably the most perfect. 


Suvete and Most Durante, the principle on which 
Carerutry and Accurarety Firrep, the wear and 


they work is acknowledged to be the best known. 
tear consequent on excessive friction so prejudicial to all 


machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Repairs for years unnecessary. 
For Errcaxce and Usrruxyess, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no vival. All other Cases or Coverings for 


Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 


Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO.,, 
116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Waxwell-st., Glasgow. 
a TT Doel ett 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 


1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCKSTITCH MACHINE, 


A not The Best and Cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet 


offered to the Public. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 


Cc. T. JUDKINS 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


THE SMALLEST SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas. 


Price Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS. 


NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. ; 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improye- 


Price Four Guineas, 


ments. (Lists Freer). 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotzorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 


J 


Price £3 3s. 


Worked by hand or foot. Will hem, tuck, bind, quilt, and embroider—in fact, do 
all kinds of sewing for a family, or dressmaking. Most simple to use, does not get 
out of order, and is NoISELEss, and well adapted for invalids. 


PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLES OF WORK FREE, 


4, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON, 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.'s 
GLOVES, 


' Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
“#. Gentlemen's, 3s. 
qn elegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents, 
> 


< 
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pack VELVETEEN DRESSES. 

Made from Silk-Velvet Paris Models. Black Vel- 
veteens finished, for Messrs. JAY, have a special bril- 
liancy of Colour, and when made up have almost the 
same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard, in any required length. 


JAYS’. 


RENCH BLACK WINTER 

DRESSES, ALL WOOL, £1 7s. 6d.) each.— 

Messrs. JAY invite public attention to these remark- 
ably Cheap Dresses. Patterns free on application. 


JAYS 
THE LONDON GENERAL’ MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 
247, 249 & 251, Regent-street. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, 


SILK MERCERS, LACEMEN & GENERAL 
WAREHOUSEMEN. : 


The customary ANNUAL SALE by the Firm of 
all FANCY GOODS at REDUCED PRICES will COM- 
MENCE on the 4th of JANUARY and TERMINATE 
the FIRST WEEK in FEBRUARY. 

Patterns free to the Country or elsewhere whenever 
requested, and all Orders promptly attended to. 


Nos. 11 to 20, VERE STREET,* and 
151 to 156, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


{RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
colours, fresh from the looms at Rheims. Several 
cases just opened containing the finest qualities ever made, 
double width, all one price, 2s. per yard. This is the most 
astounding sacrifice in price the manufacturer has ever 
assented to. Such is the state of trade. Patterns free, 


TIARVEY & CO,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, é&c., in 

Dresses at 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 

at 75s. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, at 

28s. 6d. the extra full dress. The only lot of best quality 
offered at less than two guineas. 


HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.H. 


We ER Eon TWEEDS, made of 


softest Saxony wool, for Dresses and Jackets, at 
18s. 9d. the full dress, not to be equalled anywhere! 


HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 
like, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usualiy sold at 4s, 6d. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


TWO DRAPERS’ STOCKS FOR SALE, 
MPORTANT PURCHASE.—We have 


BOUGHT by public Tender, at the large discount of 
674 from the actual cost price, the ENTIRE STOCK-IN- 
TRADE of Miss E WILLIAMS, of 21, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square, Court Dressmaker and Milliner, amount- 
ing to £1,183 7s, 6d. 

The Stock consists of rich Silks, Velvets, Evening 
Dresses, Mantles, made-up Dresses, Dress Trimmings, 
real Lace, Ribbons, Jewellery, &c. 

Also, the STOCK of Mr. CHEGWIDDEN, of 150, Hollo- 
way-road, amounting to £563 15s, 7d., at a reduction of 44} 
from the cost price. 

This Stock consists of Drapery, Linens, Carpets, Mantles, 
Dresses, Calicos, Muslins, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Trim- 
mings. 

The whole will be OFFERED for SALE on our Premises 
this and following days, at clearing out prices, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


\ RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 

Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 


Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) 20 gi 99 pee O8~1, OCs 
Chemises +4 a3 oe cea ss 2s. Od. 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with 4s. Gd 

rich lace and insertion) ” 2 tases 
Drawers (trimmed)... ns Vsaess 23. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice ae ae ey lef e CHG & 

Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges, 


Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward. 
robes exchanged or purchased, 


IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, S. 


HE 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 
(American).—To work by hand or foot.—This favourite 
‘ Machine will Hem, Fell, Bind, 

Tuck, Run, Quilt, Braid, Em- 

broider, and do every kind of 

Family, Household, and Dress- 

making Work. 

Every Machine guaranteed 
to work equal to patterns 
sent. 

Patterns of Work, List ot 
distinguished Patronesses, and 

< Testimonials, post free. 
J. 8. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, London. 
(Not Charles-street.) Note Address! 
AcENts WanteD. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by 8S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(four doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty o 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder”................ £115 0 
The ‘ Bartlett,” complete ............ 215 0 
The ‘" Cleopatraviiserecssctsechesvie » 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .......... 440 
Treadle Machines from ....... seoesee 44 °0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved 
of. 


RET AN ENTE AEDS LES i 

Printed and Published by Witttam FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, January 9, 1869, 
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